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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-Engiand or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


30 Union 8q,. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
TEACHERS’ attention is called to our Agency for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant demand tor 
killed instructors. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the brightest thing 
out. For Camp Meetings, 
Praise Meetings, Noon 
Meetings, the Tabernacle 
Meetings, and the Murphy 
Temperance Meetings. Be 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 34 cts. 


ready for it! 
Shining S. Sch. ina 

Pha Thos whe Shining River. .36 
pe ah ‘deal. The Good News. . 
Choral Praise.  .25 
The School Song BOOK. | Col 
Fi 1 books. 
The High School Choir, 1.00 The jas i aso for Sing 
t 
The Encore, is for Female Voices. 

This magnificent En- STAINER & BARRETT’'S 


cyclopedia daily in- 
creases in favor. Best 
bouk of reference pub- 


OF MUSICAL TERMS. 


Either book mailed, post free, forretail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Cheap Bibles. 


Price $5.00. 


The only place in Boston where all publications of the | 


American Biste Socesty are sold 


AT cosT, 


is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa 
chusetts Bivle Society. 
120 E. CUTLER, Agt. 


Ceramics. 
Now Ready, the Fourth Revised Edition of 
DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR DECORATING POTTERY. 


_ This edition is the same as a new book, having been en- 
‘rely rewritten, the only matter takémfrém thé previous 
being the introduction and some of the ulustrati It 
elves practical and detailed lessons im applying decoration to 


potiery. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on ipt 
of Price, So cents, 


"gif %. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY. 
A Valuable | Property 


For Sale, to Let, or Exchange. ~ 
A fine two-story Dwelling House and substantial Barn, 
with other buildings, all nearly new, with an amount of land 
'o suit purchaser, — from 10,000 feet to five acres. This 
Property is beautifully kccated in Barrington, R.I., in a pleas- 
ant neighborhood on Narragansett Bay, within two minutes 
walk of Downville Depot, on the Providence, Warrensand 
Bristol Railroad, and within 40. minutes’ ride of Market 
Square, Providence, Good schools andiehurches are néar. 
Boating, Bathing, and Fishing privileges within easy access. 
Price Low anp Terms Easy. Address, 
LEWIS B. SMITH, Nayatt, R. I, 
* THOS. W, BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St, Boston. 


TEACHERS 


_ Principats and Heaps oF should examine our 
list, compere of the American and For- 
eign. la ges Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
or Famities. 

The U.S. School and College Dir —a e for 
those having children to best 
Schools. we on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

COTESWORTEH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Charts, Globes, 
d aterial, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York, 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


men seeking a thor- 


by rail) unites the cultivating i 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
echeogine and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


er 

Il. A Phi ical course of four for the of 
B. Ph. I, odors onl 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

Ill. An Angineering course of three years for the degree 


DICTIONARY 


1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
rears for graduates-four years for all ethere—for the degre 
Examinations for admission June arst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additi i 


information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ , 
106 2 College Hill, Mass. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Epise. Theo. School ; 
Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Professor Gurney, ex- 
Dean of Faculty ; Goodwin; Professor F. Bowen; 
Professor Lane; (Harvard University. 

R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothingham; Dr. S. Eliot; 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (Amherst College); Rev. 
Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D. ; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. Boston Univ, 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. 1. Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 


se the opportunities here aff 4 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circular to ‘ 

E. TOURJEE, Director, 
m8m Music Haut, BOSTON. 


New-England Musical Bureau 


Furnishes and fills situations. Address 
E. TOURJEE, 

MAPS, largest variety, published by 

E. STEIGER, 5 yA Frankfort Street, New 
York. Send for list. Very favorable terms for canvassers 
Largest foreign book and periodical concern in America. In- 
formation and catalogue promptly sent. 8d 


LOCUTION FOR TEACHERS.—Daily lessons 

from July rofto Augast 10, with board, for $60. Only 
three miles from Send for particulars. 

1190 WALTER K. FOBES, No. Cambridge, Mass. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all toments. Address 
T “Amer. Educational Union,” 1317 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancres. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and Application Form. 


Vac CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Ss cured. K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Grarvs Send for circular to No. Cambridge. Mase. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union S 
N.Y.; $1peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, ond 


This University has the Glipwing 
i Collage of Liberal Arte—E. Haven, be 


on, 16 
regard to his 


Now, Manager of New-En réau of 
H. England Ba 
awley caring receive to 


operation : D.D. 
LL-D., Chancellor.” Medical Cellege—F. Hyde, M.D., 
of Fine Arts ¥. Comlort, Dean. 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Sauveur, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of “ Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” 
** Causeries avec mes Eléves,” etc, 

There will be three classes in the school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; also a 
training department, in which children will be taught by the 
pupils, Some lessons in Latin will be given, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the new system to the teeshing of 
ancient languages. For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 
3sth Street, New Yorx. 119 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged by 
and manufactured enly for Miss Com. Schools and Families 
supplied. Material, als», for “ Books without Words,” 24 
vols., to be made by the children. rig 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Is now fully prepared to introduce and recomménd Prin- 
elpals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 


every department of instruction. For information apply to 
118 _ Miss M. YOUNG, 
Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 

This School is designed forteachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with CuemisTRY, Miner- 
ALOGY, and ZootoGcy. Address for Circular. 

18k H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D, Brunswick, Me. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and al] 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversatio 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation, Charter 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term — on Monday, Jaly 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. SHOEMAKER, A M.., Prest. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. & 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica 
instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 


mts of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., De. 
1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., Pa. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No, 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A. dD. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged 
aration niversity and for heols. 

Copies of recent examination papers wi sent on appli- 
cation. (102 tf) Ww. N. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 

Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per » in ad- 

vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. A 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St, 
Bosten, or THomPpson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6ist year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucage, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Address the 


Open to both sexes. » Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 
BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 

logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 


mencement, 3 esday in June; next session begins 
Sept. zoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovctas, 


CA4ELETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strronc, D.D. 


DEURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cham, si. . M. Gracory, LL.D., R t. 
COLLEGH OF AGRE: ULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEE 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For cat 
address the President, Gzorcx F, Macoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
“"4. catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutamrr. 
MABIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio, For cata- 

logue, etc., address the President. I. W. Anprews. 
GIMPSON CENTENARY CO Indianola, 

Towa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 

logue, address the President, Aix. Burns, D.D. 79 


KSLEYAN UNIVERSITY i 


» Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — ical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


je, etc., 


ACIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bewron. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpgs, 426 East 26th street. 


UMy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Phi i 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL atic 
t of Dartmouth College. Addyr\ of. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 
M488. INSTITUTE OF TECK: "LOGY. 
Entrance examinations June aye , and September 
19 and 20. Kngenanp, Sec’y, 
RENSSELAER POLY. «NIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof, G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C, O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


N | COLBY : in- 
struction in Voice Culture Oct. 
5 attention to defective 
Murdoch, Ss Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory. 
Address: oo West Springfield street. Boston. go tf 


SILICATE. 
SILICATE 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively ssed for the last Six Vears by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 


Cities, T: and SCHOOLS. 
best them (sfagie). N. ¥. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE .» 191 Fulton Street, cerner of 
Catalogues free; Sample to Teacners 
CARD. 
Having bought Mr. D. Hotsroox’s rights in Real Estate, 
Tools, Ke, &c., the undersigned is prepared to fill promptly 
orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK. 


107 


Windsor Locks, Conn., 1877, 116 cow d 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BEADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jonnson, Principal. 


CBAPERLL HILL Female Chappall 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Prrts, D.D., 82 2z 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. WesTon, Princ. gitf 
‘INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. S1a2 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Mass. School excellent advan- 


RS. JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


(Continued on next page.) 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL 


A home of ex 
tages. Address Cuaruas C. Bracpon, Principal. 


4 
| 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. 5 locauon (within | 
| 
ished, 
| 
| 
ee o teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can H 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 


‘colored race. Address L. 


NEW-ENGLAND FYOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


_ FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 

seminaries for young 

New England. Send for catalogue. 

‘Greene, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, wnder care of Friends. 
E. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co,, Pa. 


N. H. Patronized half the States in the 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W SEATON FEMALE Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term 3. 
___For catalogue, containing terms, apply 
M. Haske, Princi 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Prest. Adams. Ta for College in 
most thorough manner. Address W. Diwmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, B Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. Principal. 


HAMBERLAIN Randolph, N. 
Well endowed, thorcugh, pleasant, and e Fo 
eatalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 


- -HALL SCHOOL, 
Scientific, 


sections of Devartment. " 


— South Williamstown 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 182. Pre 


ipares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. Fo 
‘catalogues address Bunt. F. Mrtis A.M.. Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-clas 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate 
‘For catalogue address Hanry Priest, 22 


(jp ACADEMY, Musical Institute, anc 

Commercial College. D. A.M. 

Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 =z 
AMPTON Normal and 


Agricultural Inst. 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers = 
lored ra C. ARMSTRONG. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


VALLEY Mystic Bridge 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction iv 
class or private. Address Capt. J.4 K _Bucwtyn, A A.M. MM. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Youn 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. ‘ss 


ACADEMY, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientfic 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Vt. 
advantages for Classical 
<= y to H. T. Principal. 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stresses, A.M. 


EST NEWTON E h and Class. School 
_Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution o 
State. Send so cts. for catalogue. Address 
Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
108 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


TW 
Course of Study in Normal two 
Department, years. 
1122 CHARLES A. MORFY, Principal. 


M***- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoon Sr. 
ALTER Mi Director 


STATE NORMAL SCHOUL, 
Worcester. 


Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
_ Address &. H. Russet, Principai. $s 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular course A Spec and Advanced 
two 
Course for special claenes of stndente. for Ciseulas 
or imformation, J. C. GREENOUGH. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOO 
INGHAM, MASS. 
term will begin Feb. 1 77. Address 
ELLEN AYDE. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


Sur Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL 8CHOO 
L, for 1876. 
I. Ww. Dicarmsow. Prinepal 


_KINDERGARTENS, 
ENTRAL MODEL, AND 
courses in Normal, — Ele 
Summer Ki 

1877. and Drawings withow 


or 
Mas. A. B. OGDEN 'vanklin 
County, Ohio. 


Worthington, 


ite of one 
AN WEEE in own town, T. and $5 outfit 
H. HALLETT & CO, P Mane 


B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


r Importer and Manufacturer of 
A SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phila elphia for ‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business, II zz 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Ete, 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Desicn, Mar DrawinGc, ExamMInaTION 
Papgr, or Manuscript of any character. The vALus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few ef 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONBY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 
cation. PAPYROGRAPH Co., 

Box 874. ‘ 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
m3 NORWICH, CONN. 


and ‘Church 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
aud put tegether with Bolts. 


“LS NOLONIHSYM 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS 


A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushion:. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Addrers, 


Michigan School Furniture Co 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 
8 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c.. 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture .....--- 10% 

Catalogue | Decoration, 


J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELE YOU. 


It will detect and indicate correctly = 
change in the weather, 12 to Ray tomy 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 
- their work according to its predictions. 
t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate rmometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
any address, on recei o lars, vesa uous curren 
d of electricitywithout shocks 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. — permeates and vitalizes PA LJ ‘S) 
circulation, al diges- 
835 Broadway, New York. ti eat @ CHAIN 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. the nervous 
We have carefully inspected the above de- Registered 1876. 

ij Signal and found other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the mos' 

it to be as oe — essrs. Pool & so who eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam. 

A n + ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 

_ Send immediat It| OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chole, Beh 
gives good patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U.S. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, A 

I as well an one that costs 
dollars. "You cam rely on it every time 
rT. B. Brooxs. 


(Ptease mention this paper in writing) 89 22 


Send stamp for +> new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 
Architecture and ping, Drawing Materials, &c. A. ¥. 


Just Rinay, May 10th, 1877, 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


The Latest, and 


ublishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


The New American Arithmetic, — Part [., $ .17 $ .13 
The New American Arithmetic, — Part I1., A 27 .20 
The New American Arithmetic, — Part . .28 
The New American Practical Arithmetic, — Parts II. & IIL, .50 40 


We will mail sample copies to Boards of Education and Teachers on receipt of the Introductory Price. 
J. H. BUTLER & Cco., Philadelphia. 


G. WHITTEMORE, 


HUNTER C. WHITE. | PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Beatty’s Cuide 


Elegant Writi ng. 


A Self instructor in the Latest and Most Approved 
Style of Penmanship. 


It consists of a series of Copy Slips of convenient size 
(9 by 3 inches) to move along the paper while practicing, 
containing over 100 copies, beginning with the first princi. 
ples and gradually progressing to elegant writing of all kinds; 
an Ornamental! Sheet, containing German Text, Old English, 
Ornamental Lettering, off-hand flourishing of birds, swan:, 
ete.,; a book of so pages, fully explaining and illustrating 
the subject, and a paper case, beautifully engraved, to con. 
tain them. The whole combination sent by mail, post-paid, 
for One Dollar. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 


Address S. G. BEATTY, 
Ontario Business College, 
Belleville, Ontario, CANADA, 


Calieees circulars sent to any address. 120a 


The Canadian Accountant 


By S. G. BEATTY, 
Princ. Ontario Business College, Belleville, Ont., Canada. 


Revised and Enlarged Editton. 
Just Published. 
One Vol., 300 Royal Octave Pages. 


Designed for the use of Business Colleges, Academies, 
and High Schools. 

A valuab‘e reference-book for Accountants, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and all classes of Business Men. 

Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of Two Dol- 
lars. Address S. G. BEATTY & CO., 

Ontario Business College, 
Belleville, Ontario, CANADA, 


College Ci: culars sent to any address. 1204 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW. DEPARTURE. 


Ay Hotel and traveling ex 
manufactuters P 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W, MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the ApaM. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becomin 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 
Pian as shown by Scrznce. So plain, clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions for Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address ¥. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia 


YY SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Ex xposition 
DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 days. 
It being the only complete low frice work (only $2. a +5) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
$1 peg es than any other: everybody wants it. One 
t cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 Agents 
wanted. Send quickly for proof of the opinions of 
offici es, and extra terms. BBARD 
BROTHER ublishers, Spri ngfield, 
C Beware of fi a» 2 claimed official and 
aution. worthless books. nd for proof. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed ickel-silver, sent by return mai 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my re tation upon this, One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: hy, these are ice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards mae bined. my new illustrated 
wish for cards it 

CANNON, 


Tr Washington’ Street, BOSTON. 


! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 


per, 18 ny pee Line penholder, golden pen, and a pi 

of valuable J plete sample with elegaht 

gold-plated ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
‘n and drops, post-paid, 25 cts. 5 es, with assorted 
ewelry, er. Gold Patent Lever Watch to all 


Agents. E & CO., 769 
articles to one. The YOY 
pg Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, — 
Envelope 


Opener, Paper Rubber, Machine 
Thread C Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, ete. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily and will a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a comple hailf-doze your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 B 
STATIONERY PACH hoes. “AND 
SEX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SONNETS. 


I.—A MARINE STUDY. 


A cloudless sky, without a bird to dot 
Its pale-blue dome and opalescent base, 
A waveless sea, grey-leaden, with no trace 
Of human life,—white sail, or inky blot 
Of the steam-saurian’s panting, loud and hot,— 
Nor of leviathan snorting in his place. 
All round me silence and unbroken space ; 
All under, mystery that the snn knows not,— 
The unrisen sun whose herald glories tint 
The illumined east with molten chrysolite. 
Not yet the couriers of fleet South Wind print 
The cool deep with blue dimples, the far hint 
Of her invisible coming: Life and Light, 
Breath!ess and circumfused, pervade the infinite t 


IL.—ALONE, NOT ALONE. 


In the mid silence and unwrinkled calm 
Of air and ocean, as I sit alone, 
No sense of void, no solitude is known, 
But utter Peace, with her low, inward psalm, 
Fills heart and soul with melody as a balm 
For scourgings of the noises! Laugh and moan, 
And man’s load industries, can drown the tone 
Of that white seraph, bearer of the palm 
That waves fer loftier triumphs, Here, apart 
From every motion of a lesser life,— 
Folded serenely on the Infinite Heart, 
Earth sleeps and smiles, forgetting toil and mart 
And the loud dissonance of woe and strife, 
Rapt by the immanent Soul in boundless being rife. 


— Geo, S. Burleigh. 


Public > Opinion. 


— The modern idea of education is to cram the 
mind with all sorts and kinds of knowledge, rather than 


to train by reasonable supplies of mental pabulum 
mingled with large quantities of work or play, or what 
is better, of both combined.—Boston Herald. 


Osject-Lessons. — The chief purposes of object-les- 
sons are two: first, to cultivate habits of careful ob- 
servation and reflection ; and second, to give facility in 
oral description. When properly given they’ involve 


the systematic discipline of the perceptive faculties and 

of the judgment, the imagination, and the memory of 

facts, and in the use of language.—7Z. W. Harrison, in 
Y. School Fournal. 


OLD aND New ScuHoois.—We doubt if the boys that 
are pushed through a full course in the famous Boston 
schools will be as well for action, either in the profes- 
sions or the trades, as their fathers were, who got all 
their education in the little country school-houses, when 
the school term included only four months in the fall 


and winter. Four months of schooling in book-knowl- 

€, and eight months of schooling in play and work, 
during each year, gave these men their start in life ; 
and a good start it was, too, as their success in business 
has proved.—Golden Rule. 


_Schoon LecisLation.—Just now, almost for the first 
time, in several Northern States, serious and simulta- 
heous attempts have been made by designing men to 


introduce an important change in the educational sys- 
tem. It is said by them, that the principle of local in- 
dependence, in respect to one necessary item of schoo) 
apparatus, is injurious,—that the interests of the people 
demand a complete change here. These men ask that 
by legislative enactment, local independence in the se- 
lection and use of text-books,—by far the most impor- 
tant item of school appliances,—should be taken from 
the people, as incompetent to safely retain it. They 
ask that the selection of books should be given toa 


small central board or commission, and that the manu- 
facture of the books, or the furnishing of them, or both, 
should be given — fo themselves! O, the depth and 
breadth of such disinterested philanthropy! What 
boundless love for the people! What manifest self- 
abnegation !— Wisconsin Fournal of Education, 


SCOLDING IN ScHOOLS.—We have all sorts of Jaws to 
meet all sorts of misdemeanors and crimes, but one is 
needed to abate scolding in our schools. It should 
read something like this: 

An Act to Abate a Crying Nuisance-— Whereas, It is 
known that scolding is a crime and cruelty ; and where 
as, In school it is equally destructive to good feeling, 
and consequently to good health, and thus a means of 
shortening life ; Zherefore be it enacted, That whenever a 
teacher shall be known to scold more than twice in one 
day, or more than six times in one week, he shall, on 
the testimony of six pupils of known good behavior, be 
convicted of a misdemeanor, and be fined not more 
than fifty dollars, nor less than one cent, and confined 
in the county jail for one month, and be compelled ‘to 


read aloud to his fellow-prisoners, Oliver Twist, Ham- 
let, and Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Sundays ex- 
cepted, when he shall be expected to do nothing. A 
law of this kind, thoroughly enforced, would soon tend 
to abate this nuisance.—National Teacher's Monthly. 


SPELLING CHANGES.—The agitation in favor of a 
change, or, as its advocates prefer to call it,a Reform 
in the Spelling of English, is (says the Zducational 
Times) assuming an aggressive aspect. A circular has 
been sent round, signed by such names, among others, 
as Max Miiller, Sir Charles Reed, Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, Sir John Bennett, Rev. W. W. Skeat, and Miss 
Helen Taylor, asking for support at a conference, at 
which the Government are to be asked to appoint a 
Royal Commission. We are sorry to see so many dis- 
tinguished names attached to a circular whose aim, as 
we hold, is so unpractical and so hopeless, But we 
have not yet heard that the conference has been held ; 
and as regards the Royal Commission, we believe it 
will be found that it is much easier to ask for than to 
get it. . . Spelling is learned chiefly by the 
eye. Boys who read a great deal learn to spell while 
they are still engaged in the spelling-book, and instinct- 
ively. Those who leave school and yet spell badly, are 
boys who do not read. It is desirable, doubtless, that 
children should learn to spell, but it is monstrous to 
ask us to change the whole language in order to remove 
one of the minor difficulties in education. Let it be 
remembered that a man may arrive at any distinction, 
the very highest, and yet spell badly. Is there not a 
“leading case” in the history of a well-known Cam- 
bridge man, fellow of St. John’s, and Ninth Wrangler, 
who was plucked while an undergraduate in the Little 
Go, for spelling miracle nine different ways! The man 
had not the most elementary notion of spelling. He 
was good in all other respects, and he became an ex- 


cellent mathematician : but, — he could never spell. 
Bad spelling is no bar to proficiency in anything ; but 
the boy who spells badly at fourteen will spell badly all 
his life. As a rule, too, he’ is a stupid boy. Again, 
Dr. Angus would alter the spelling, so as to bring out 
the “family connection of words,” while Sir John Ben- 
nett would get rid of “redundant” letters. We do not 
profess to understand what Dr. Angus would do. Sir 
John Bennett’s plan is more intelligible. He would 
simply strike off the letters, first of all, which are not 
sounded. Such family names, for instance, as Feath- 
erstonhaugh and Cholmondeley, would appear as Feth- 
erston and Chumly,—the whole history and ancient as- 
sociations of these good old names vanishing at one 
stroke. Fancy the process of getting rid of redundant 
letters in the good old words which have grown up in 
our language during the last eight hundred years. Does 
Sir John think that the English language is like a 
clock, the parts of which can always be improved by 
the latest invention? Why, there is scarcely a letter in 


any English word but has its history; not a syllable 
about which an essay might not be written; not one 
which has not its roots far, far back in the dead gener- 
ations ; not one which is not dear to the hundred mil- 
lion who speak our tongue. And shall we meddle and 
fuss with this grand old structure, because the little ur- 
chins of the Board Schools find it difficult to learn to 
spell ?— Zhe Schoolmaster, London. 


~ Lessons in Drawing.—No. I. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, Ohio. 


First Primary Year, average age six years: one lesson daily, of 
twenty minutes. Course for the year :—Copying in outline from 
the Blackboard ; Drawing from Memory of exercises previously 
drawn ; Drawing from Dictation ; Elements of Design. Learn 
the meaning of right, /e/t, upper, lower, center, point, bisect, tri- 
sect; Lines, — straight, vertical. horizontal, oblique, parallel ; 
Angles, — right, acute, obtuse ; Square, —its diagonals and diame- 
ters; Triangles,—right-angled, acute angled, obluse-angled. 

The first two lessons will be occupied in teaching the 
pupils to find certain positions on the slate, as righé, 
deft, etc, ; and in making points at the several places 
indicated by the teacher. In the third lesson, the 
position of the pencil will be attended to, which is of 
as much importance here as in penmanship. For hori- 
zontal lines, or oblique lines nearly horizontal, the pen- 
cil should be held as for writing, except that the point 
should be as far away from the ends of the two first 


fingers as its length will permit. It will be found best . 


to spend three or more lessons on long lines of indefi- 
nite length, which are made with a forearm movement. 
The slate will be moved to the upper right corner of the 
desk, and kept in position square with the desk, by 
the left hand. The pupil will sit erect, facing front, his 
elbow hanging easily by his side, and drawn from left 
to right, the two small fingers sliding on the slate, to 
help support the hand. The pupils will have to be cau- 
tioned against getting the elbow upon the desk, grasp- 
ing the pencil too tightly, and too near the point. With 
a little practice, great freedom will be acquired ; but 
teachers will have to go to each individual dozens of 
times, and fix the pencil properly in this hand. 

When the pupils have got the idea, the next four les- 
sons will be spent on horizontal lines of a shorter, but 
of no definite length ;—I say of no definite length, be- 


cause experience teaches that with pupils of this age, it 
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is best to take but one new idea at a time, that the whole 
attention may be directed to that. For these shorter 
lines, the pencil should be held in the same way, only 
the movement will be from the wrist instead of from 
the elbow. The wrist will rest flat om the desk, so as to 
support the hand, the back of which will be up, and the 
line made by moving the hand laterally at the wrist- 
joint, the two small fingers sliding on the slate to help 
support the hand. A very straight line, from two to 
four inches in length, according to length of pencil, can 
be made in this way by a young child, with but compar- 
atively little practice ; yet a great many will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult at first, as the joints called in play 
have been but little exercised. ‘There must be constant 
study to make each lesson, though on the same point, 
fresh and new to the pupils. A good way to keep the 
pupils interested in the few lessons necessary on this 
rather monotonous point, is to count, and have the 
whole school draw at the same instant. Say, One, to 
call the attention ; “wo, to commence the line ; “Aree, to 
stop. Only about two seconds should elapse between 
the events, Remember, the pencil and forearm will be 
perpendicular to the line at its center, while drawing. 
Position for vertical lines, and oblique lines nearly ver- 
tical: Hold the pencil as for writing, the arm hanging 
naturally by the side ; turn the hand over, so that the top 
of the thumb will be up, the thumb, hand, and forearm 
pointing directly forward or parallel to line to be drawp. 
Rest the side of the hand on the slate, and allow the 
pupils to practice a few moments, in seeing how far up 
and how far down they can reach, without sliding the 
hand on the slate. It should be a pure finger move- 
ment. Now let them draw, commencing at the top. 
If they simply let the pencil take its own course, the 
result will be a curve ; but after a little practice, they 
will obtain control enough to guide it. By close ob- 
servation and examination, I am convinced that three- 
fourths of the bad drawing would be made good by fol- 
lowing these rules. Every teacher says, after she once 
gets hold of it, “Why, how easy!” “ Why didn’t I get 
it before ?” 


Moral Instruction and Discipline in the Study 
of the Classic Languages and Literature. 


BY M. H. BUCKHAM, 
Prest. of University of Vermont, Burlington. 


(A Paper read before the American’ Institute of Instruction, held at Plymouth, 
N. H., July, 1876) 


The object of this paper is to set forth the possibili- 
ties of moral instruction and discipline offered by the 
study of the classic languages and literatures. The 
moral influence of any study is a most important con- 
sideration in determining the place and value of that 
study. If it can be made to appear that classical 
studies, besides developing, cultivating, and tempering 
the intellectual faculties, may also be made to render 
important service in the formation of character, they 
will establish a claim on our esteem which is not gener- 
ally recognized. Assuming that every teacher desires 
to make the most of the opportunities for moral in- 
struction afforded by every subject which he teaches, 
_ I shall offer some suggestions, with a view to enlarging, 
or at the least to defining, such opportunities in con- 
nection with classical studies. 

All study, rightly pursued, is a moral discipline. It 
keeps the moral powers in constant exercise. Not only 
does it, of necessity, exclude immorality for the time 
being, but it keeps the mind in the active exercise of 
virtuous endeavor. To study well is a kind of virtue. 
To be studious, even as a boy is studious, is to practice 
the virtues of diligence, patience, and self-denial ; it is 
to be steadfast to purpose, resolute in action, dauntless 
before obstacles ; it is to prefer the future to the pres- 
ent, things invisible to things of the senses. In the or- 
dinary studies of a faithful and energetic boy, there is 

both room and call for real moral heroism. It is doubt- 
ful whether the after-life of the man, however large the 
field on which it is displayed, or however great the 


forces with which it contends, passes through severer 
moral struggles, or exhibits nobler heroisms, than those 
witnessed in the student-life of the boy at school, or.the 
young man at college. If it were fully understood by 
parents, that to maintain a high standing in a first-class 
public-school, almost of necessity pledges a boy to the 
exercise of some of the highest virtues ; that, in fact, 
such a school presents, in its intellectual requirements, 
some of the strongest incentives to virtue which the 
boy-nature is capable of appreciating;—parents would 
not so often forego for their children the advantage of 
such a discipline for the sake of a premature entrance 
on business, or of some other questionable enterprise. 
While we allow to other studies their full share of 
wholesome moral influence, it may be claimed for the 
study of the classics that it touches more closely the 
moral side of our nature, and introduces the youthful 
mind more naturally and easily to moral ideas and 
themes than any other studies. 

In the first place, the study of language, properly con- 
ducted, is in some respects the study of a moral science. 
Language is a structure in which moral elements bear 
an important part. Every language has a moral charac- 
ter of its own, and is the resultant of moral combined 
with intellectual forces. Thus the Hebrew language, as 
a language, apart from the thoughts it has been em- 
ployed to express, has a distinctive moral character, not 
easy to analyze, but broad and patent asa fact. So 
have the Greek, the Latin, the German, the French. .If 
it were possible for us to separate entirely the language 
and the thought ; if we had the Greek language alone 
without Greek thought, as we have the Latin language 
in Terence with Greek instead of Roman thought, we 
might-read in the languages themselves ; in the flexi- 
bility, the grace, the delicate shading, the great compass 
and various melody of the Greek, and in the regularity, 
the precision, the ceremonious propriety and dignity of 
the Latin,—the distinctive moral traits of these two peo- 
ples. And the same remark holds good of individual 
writers. The study of any great writer’s language be- 
comes largely a study of his moral character. Great 
men, like Caesar and the Duke of Wellington, uncon- 
sciously write themselves great in every line of their 
grandly simple style, Cicero lets his vanity, Voltaire 
his malice, Rousseau his sentimentalism, appear in the 
turns of their phrases. Gibbon is cynical, Johnson 
dogmatic, Tom Moore voluptuous, in the very form of 
their periods and the tone of their cadences. The old 
proverb says, “ There is truth in wine.” There is truth, 
too, that is unconscious utterance of character, in one’s 
style of language. It reveals the entire man better, 
probably, than anything else except the sum total of 
his acts. 

Now bear in mind, that in what are called classical 
studies we are actually studying three languages,—the 
Greek, the Latin, and the English,—and at the same 
time are studying the literature. of two of these 
languages as represented in its greatest writers ; and 
that the method of studying both the language and the 
literature is such as to bring the moral qualities of both 
into direct contact with the pupil’s mind. I do not say 
that the moral education thus secured is of necessity in- 
tended by the teacher, or consciously received by the 
pupil, but that it must be a powerful, and may be made 
a wholesome influence upon character. In studying 
these languages and literatures, the pupil is putting him- 
self under the teaching of the races that gave to the 
world its civilization, its laws, and its manners ; the 
races through whom all the great moral ideas which 
make human life what it is have been given to the world, 
save what has come to us from the Hebrews. If we 
ask what Greece has stood for, and what Rome, in the 
moral development of mankind, we shall get our answer 
in certain great moral ideas, wrought out by their his- 
tory, articulated into their language, crystallized into 
their institutions, and so bequeathed to the world for 
its guidance in the path of progress. To bring the 
plastic mind of youth into close contact with these 


formative and representative ideas, is to put him under 
the same process of moral training through which 
Divine Providence has led the world itself. If it should 
be suggested that those who have the perfect revelation 
of God’s will in the Christian Scriptures, do not need 
to go through these preparatory stages, I reply that the 
individual character still needs to be subjected to very 
much the same discipline as that which was applied to 
the race. I appeal to all who have had experience in 

watching and assisting the moral development of youths, 

whether the same questions do not arise, the same dan- 
gers do not emerge, the same succession of moral 

phases and the same progress of moral ideas do not ap- 

pear in each school or college class, that we see on a 

grander scale in the moral history of the world. [I 

might state my point differently, thus: Most persons 

have a period of moral infancy, a time when they begin 

to learn the alphabet and elements of morality. It does 

not always come in youth. It often comes quite out of 
date,—sometimes after the individual seemed to have 

made considerable attainments in spirituality. In such 

cases, the elementary work in morality having been 

omitted, there has to be a fearful breach and a tem- 

porary chaos in the moral life, until the foundation can 

he properly laid and the structure of character begun 

anew. It is of the utmost importance that this adoles- 

cent stage in moral training should come in youth ; that 
these juvenile questions should get started and laid ; 
these crude notions be avowed, exposed, and abandoned 

in good season. Now I venture to say,—and the ex- 
periences of many Christian scholars sustain me in the 

assertion,—that a boy often finds his own moral state 
more nearly paralleled, his own queries echoed, and his 
mind more naturally led along, by what he reads in 
Cicero and Aéschylus, crude and false though much of 
it is, than by ethical writings, which, soaring high in the 
serene air of Christian perfection, do not touch at a 
single point his unfledged moral experiences, 

And this“ leads me ‘to a remark which the classical 
teacher must have often made for himself, that classical, 
especially Greek literature, is far more religious than 
modern literature. It might be characterized in the 
words St. Paul applied to the Athenians: “ Very re- 
ligious.” It is impossible to read studiously the Greek 

historians, poets, philosophers, without confronting, on 

almost every page, some one of the great religious ques- 

tions which interest all thoughtful persons, and which 

deeply affect moral character. The Greeks were not 
shy of religious suggestions, as our Anglo-Saxons are. 

Compare Shakspeare and Sophocles, the greatest Eng- 

lish and the greatest Greek dramatist. The religious 

allusions in Shakspeare are very few ; his reticence is 

not the contemptuous silence of unbelief, but the self: 

restraint of deep and awe-struck reverence. Sophocles, 

and the Greek poets generally, pass from what we 

should call a secular to a sacred theme and tone with 

the utmost ease, and without being conscious of any 

transition from one sphere of thought to another. This 

characteristic of Greek literature compels the classical 

student, in spite of himself, and often without being 

fully aware of what he is doing, to open his mind to the 

great questions concerning God and man’s accounta- 
bility and the soul’s hereafter. In saying this, I shall 

not, of course, be understood as suggesting that the: 
teacher “improve ” an ethical maxim of Cicero, or 4 

religious lesson in a Greek chorus, into a homily ad- 

dressed to his class, and so turn a good recitation into 

a poor Sunday-school exercise. All moral instruction 

from this source, in order to be effective, must be in- 

direct, suggestive, adapted to stimulate thought and in- 
quiry, rather than decisive and magisterial. And yet ! 

venture the assertion that no bright youth, studying 
under an active-minded teacher, watchful of his oppor 
tunities, can have read the ordinary school and college 

classics without having entertained in his mind, with 
more or less seriousness, almost all the great religious 
questions that have occupied the best thought of man- 


kind. 
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It may be supposed by some to be incumbent on me, 
at this point, to notice an objection sometimes urged 
against classical studies, and very strongly put by John 
Foster in his “Essay on the aversion of men of taste 
to evangelical religion,”—-that is, the danger of im- 
buing the youthful mind with paganized ideas of re- 
ligion. This is one of those objections to classical 
study,—and there are many such,—that are rather 
plausible than real. The youthful mind runs about the 
same risk of having its theology confused by incursions 
from the Greek Pantheon that it does of having its 
astronomy disturbed by the fantastical guesses of the 
Pythagorean system. The veriest tyro in the classics 
makes a difference in his own mind between the re- 
ligious ideas and the mythological personages and 
events of Greek and Roman literature. The one he 
sees to be the product of the conviction and the con- 
science. ‘These ideas were seriously entertained ; they 
impress him accordingly ; they stand as links in the 
chain of comparative ethics, or as interesting facts in 
the history of natural religion. He instinctively com- 
pares them with the tenets of Christianity, and allots 
them their value according to the nearness of their ap- 
proach to the doctrines of revealed religion, That they 
come to him with any authority, because they are found 
in the classics, or that in their attractive guise they steal 
into his heart and his creed, may be dismissed as a 
chimera. The alarm is the product of no man’s ex- 
perience. As for the gods and goddesses, the intrigues 
and scandals of classic mythology, these he perceives 
to be the products of a playful and often unchaste im- 
agination, and they have no more effect on his theolog- 
ical opinions than the fairy stories of his infancy, or the 


machinery of the poets of his own race. 
{Concluded next week.] 


Varieties. 


~— The word zo is one of the easiest words in the 
language to spell, but sometimes one of the hardest to 
pronounce, 

— “Is there an opening here for an intellectual 
writer?” said a very red-faced youth, with the cork of a 
bottle sticking out of his breast pocket. The editor, 
with much dignity, took the young man’s intellect in 
and said: “An opening? yes, sir; a kind and consid- 
erate carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening for 
you. Turn the knob to the right.” 

— A mind that is conscious of its integrity scorns to 
say more than it means to perform. 

~ A school boy being requested to write a composi- 
tion on the subject of ‘pins,’ produced the following : 
“Pins are very useful. They have saved the lives of a 
great many men, women, and children ; in fact, whole 
families.” “ How so?” asked the puzzled teacher : and 
the boy replied, “‘ Why, by not swallowing them.” This 
matches the story of the other boy, who defined salt as 
“the stuff what makes the potatoes taste bad when you 
don’t put any on,” 

— In all the affairs of this world, so much reputation 
is in reality so much power. 

— The great want is conclusive writing and speak- 
ing. How seldom, at the end of the paragraph or dis- 
course, do we feel that something is settled and done! 
We are not compelled to say, “ Yes, it is so! it must 
be so!” that is decided to all eternity.—/vster. 

—In Germany, it has been strictly forbidden to 
build schoolrooms with windows on both sides, such 
illuminations having always proved injurious to the 
eyes of the pupils. 

_—~ In 1871, Japan instituted a department of instruc- 
tion, In 1875, there were 30,000 schools and 2,000,000 
pupils. The value of school property exceeds $6,000,000, 

~~ President White, of Cornell, admits that the ladies 
average ten per cent. better in their studies than the 
gentlemen, 


answered, “Land and water.” He varied the question 
slightly, that the fact might be impressed on the boy’s 
mind, and asked, “ What then do land and water 
make?” to which came the immediate response, “ Mud.” 

— If there is anything that ought to be said, say it; 
if there is anything that ought to be done, do it. What 
man wills to do he will do. 

— He is good that does good to others. If he suf- 
fers for the good he does, he is better still; and if he 
suffers from them to whom he. did good, he is arrived 
to that height of goodness that nothing but an increase 
of his sufferings can add to it: if it proves his death, 
his virtue is at its summit; it is heroism complete.— 
La Bruyere. 

— In this country every one gets a mouthful of edu- 
cation, but scarcely any one a full meal. 


Methods in Teaching.—No. VII. 


THE ALPHABET, 

It is a striking remark of a living writer, that the first 
principles of any science are the last to be discovered. 
The same remark is emphatically true in teaching the 
elements of any study. No person ever yet knew how 
to teach the alphabet in the best possible manner. To 
do this perfectly, implies a knowledge of all the facul- 
ties of the human mind, and a peculiar tact for impart- 
ing instruction. No person deserves the name of 
teacher, who fancies it a trivial exercise. 

In no part of school tactics is it so difficult to give 
definite rules for the guidance of the teacher, as in the 
disposition of the alphabet. Nevertheless, I will give 
a few that may serve as hints, but which must be sup- 
plemented in a great measure by the quick perception 
and peculiar tact of the teacher. 

The word, phonetic, and alphabetic methods have their 
respective advocates ; and it is dangerous ground for 
one to write anything against those most recently in- 
troduced. Many educators regard it as most unfortu- 
nate for a child to know the a/phadetic before the word- 
method. But, somehow, in most intelligent New England 
families, children learn the alphabet before they ever 
enter the schoolroom. 

In graded schools in our larger towns, the word- 
method has its decided advantages over that of any 
other-yet invented. The child attends the same school, 
and under the same teacher, for a succession of terms, 
and the plan reaches a good result. In rural districts, 
when schools are short, and teachers change, the alpha- 
betic method, when properly taught, undoubtedly has its 
advantages. It is not pleasant, as I have witnessed in 
several instances, for a parent to learn, at the close of 
a term, that his child does not know a single letter. 

It seems to me, that the word-method has been too 
often carried to an extreme. I can see no reason why 
the alphabet may not be introduced at a very early 
period. If properly taught, children will very soon 
learn the power of the letters which compose the Eng- 
lish alphabet. It is not readily done by the old stupid 
way of making a child repeat the alphabet form, a to 
ampersand, three or four times a day, till it is committed 
to memory as a mere abstraction. 

I will present some of the methods I have seen em- 
ployed by successful teachers. 

1. Select one letter,—o for example. Point it out to 
them in different places, and let them repeat it ; then 
print it on the board. Let them find it for themselves, 
This is sufficient for the first lesson. Next point out 
the letters /, a, and ¢, until they can recall each letter 
at sight. Then print on the board ca, and let them 
repeat it till they can recall the word. Next take dog, 
rat, and other short, familiar words ; and in a short time 
they will begin to learn the power of the letters, and be 
able to apply them in new combinations. We can 
never know the mental processes going on in the child’s 
mind by which it acquires this power, It is shere, and 


— One of the school board asked a small pupil © ewes sufficient. In this way the alphabet will 


what the surface of the earth consists, and was promptly 


ibe learned as fast as it is needed. By this method the 


alphabet does not become a mere abstraction. The 
word-method by the chart can be combined with this 
exercise, 

2. Where there are (as it is usually the case in rural 
districts) only a small number of children unacquainted 
with the alphabet, hire them to learn the alphabet at 
home with the promise of a cent. In many a rural 
home such children will be taught for the sake of a 
cent, and the coveted prize will be secured in a few 
days. 

3. Take a well-printed newspaper, and point out the 
letter 0, and make them pronounce it, and then let 
them find the letter elsewhere on the paper. Then 
give each one a pin, and let them prick through all the 
o’s they can find. Children will amuse themselves by 
the half hour in this way, and by taking one letter at a 
time, they will literally pinhole a paperin pieces. This 
is called the /in-cushion method. 

4. Let the little ones take your knife, and point out 
all the.letters they can find ; this will please them. 

5. Have acard with the alphabet on it, and teach 
them certain letters at a time, and combine them in 
words, such as ¢-a-¢ cat. Now have a box full of let- 
ters and words, Let them find the word ca/, and then 
pin it to the board, and make them read it there. A 
picture of a cat by the side of the word would aid the 
pupil. 

6.-Make them point out in the book all the letters 
and words they know, and make them feel how wice it is. 

7. Do but little at a time, but do it well. 

8. Keep up a sharp review of what they have learned 
at each exercise. 

g. See if they can count the letters in the word ca/. 

10. Show the Aicture of a cat, then the word cat, 
then the elements c-a-t. 

11. Remember to impress on the child that every 
letter stands for a sound, and that the letter should be 
seen, heard, and repeated, again and again, till the 
letter and its sound are associated. 

12. Take a picture of a cow, or horse, and let them 
point out its head; then print the word /ead on the 
board, and let them understand that that means ‘head’ 
too. Go on through the different parts of the body in 
the same way, till they can read the words from the 
board. 

13. As the pupils advance in their work of reading 
and spelling words, let them repeat and spell all the 
words they can recall. This serves as an admirable 
review. 

The ingenious teacher will devise various measures 
by which to secure the attention of young children. 
They cannot all be written out, but if teachers in pri- 
mary schools would communicate to THE JOURNAL any 
successful methods of their own, it would be of great 
value. To all teachers, the dest methods are of the 
highest degree of importance. ENTITY, 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. VI. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK- 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER, 


BY PROF. JAMES E, VOSE. 


V.—THE FLOWER (concluded). 
NOTES. 

13. These lessons are intended for high-school or aca- 
demic grades. It is probable that most classes will 
have to skip many points for the time being, for lack of 
illustrative specimens, though it is astonishing how few 
plants are necessary for this purpose. But whenever a 
chance occurs let the point be brought up and illus- 
trated, and then call it up regularly in reviews till the 
whole subject is fixed in proper order in the student’s 
mind. 

14. In so many hundreds of our schools, botany is 
still taught from the book that it cannot be too often 
repeated, that nothing but the actual specimen will do. 
It amounts to little to have one or two sprigs neatly stuck 


in test-tubes on the teacher’s desk, and to still Jess to have 
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the teacher do all the dissection, and pass the prepared 
specimen round the class. Only when each student, 
with plant, knife, needle, glass, dissects with his own 
hand and discovers with his own eye, can any good 
work be done. 

15. The student having gone ovér the subject in this 
way up to this point, and having a good familiarity 
with the terms used, is now ready to begin the system- 
atic analysis of plants. He has in fact been doing this 
from the outset as far as he knew, and now he is ready 
to take the plant very nearly as awhole. And let it be 
noted that the ordinary “ analysis of flowers’ so much 
in vogue, is not what is meant here. It is one of the 
fashionable humbugs of our schools to require the 
analysis of so many “ flowers,”’ say one hundred, in the 
course. Nothing could be more preposterous, since a 
very few plants, carefully selected and thoroughly stud- 
ied, are worth scores glanced at in this slip-shod way. 
Besides, the thought of the student is withdrawn en- 
tirely from the true object of analysis,—namely, to gain 
aclear knowledge of plants,—to the petty thought of 
making a list of names. So by hook or crook he gets 
hold of the trivial name of his plant, then by the index 
turns to it in the flora, reads the description, possibly 
comparing it loosely with his specimen, looking up the 

terms in the vocabulary, and then writes the scientific 
name on his list of plants analyzed! And so when his 
hundred names are written his book is closed,—the sub- 
ject is finished,—he has studied botany! All the great 
beauties and benefits of this most important educational 
subject are entirely lost: what might have become to 
him the instructor and enjoyment of a whole life, has 
been narrowed down to this pitiful charlatanry. Many 


of our best schools set the example in this direction,|sin 22 + 4? sin A). 


and it is one of the burning shames in pedagogy that| *¢ (ad sin 4 cos B -+- ad sin B cos A) =} (aa sin B 
make the true teacher blush for his calling. cos B +- bb sin A cos A) —% (a? sin 2B + }* sin 2.4). 


16. To analyze a plant it may be well, in the first in- 
stance, to take two or three, of different orders, and 
turning directly to the book, study carefully the manner 


of description. After the class has the run of this a| distance ; then at any distance x, the density D = dx. 


little, the work should proceed entirely without any book. 
Notice everything about every part in order. Let the 
first student describe the root and stem (10, 7, 14, 17, 
16, etc.), the second the leaf, the third the flower in 
general, the fourth the calyx, and so on through corolla, 
stamens, pistils, ovaries, carpels, fruit, seed, embryo, 
peculiarities, habitat. One of the best models for this 
work is Le Maout and Decaisne’s General System of 
Botany, by Hooker. The student will make bungling 
work for a while, giving the important and unimportant 
equal weight in his descriptions, but practice, careful 


instruction, and especially the next step in the work|. 


(note 17) will soon set him right. 

17. This next step is tracing the name by an artifi- 
cial key. Let it be distinctly understood that this is 
not analysis, and has nothing to do with it. After the 
plant has been analyzed two or three times by the class 
without any book, till it is ‘horoughly understood, then 
a few minutes’ work with a key, like Gray’s or Wood’s, 
is sufficient to hunt it down, so far as the mere name is 
concerned. Great attention, however, should here be 
paid to the text-book phrascology under order, genus, 
and species, The student, working without any book, 
has had questions about certain terms or phrases, etc., 
and now he has a test, a model, and is prepared to 
profit by it. For this work, Gray’s Manua/ is incom- 
parably superior to any other text-book used. Ten 
plants gone through with in this way are worth the 
whole hundred of an ordinary course. If the over- 
crowded teacher has no time for such careful work, and 
must use an analysis book, any of those above-men- 
tioned (note 7), or Wood’s excellent Plant Record will 
do. But they are mere leading strings,—the child will 
have straighter legs and handle them better if he learns 
a little more slowly to walk for himself. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he ditected to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. A. 


PROBLEMS. 


Prostem LXXXIX.—The minor axis of an ellipse is 
double the diameter of the generating circle of a cycloid, 
and the major axis is to the base of the cycloid as 7 to 
1o. Compare the volumes generated by revolving the 
ellipse about its major axis, and the cycloid about its 
base. 

ProstemM XC.—Theré are two concentric circles 
whose areas are as m to: required the distance be- 
tween their circumferences, calling the area of the 
larger one a, and its diameter d. 

ProsLtem XCI.—A cabinet-maker has a mahogany 
board 12 feet long, 5 ft. wide at one end, and 1}¢ ft. at 
the other. At what distance from the narrow end must 
he cut it to get the largest possible rectangular piece, 
and what will be its dimensions ? 

ProsLem XCII.—How many sq. yds. of canvas will 
it take to make a conical tent having a height of 25 ft., 
and covering a surface of 700 sq. ft. ? 

ProsLem XCIII.—Prove that the figure formed b 
joining the points of bisection of the sides of any quad- 
rilateral, is a paralellogram, and equal in area to half 
the original figure. 

Proztem XCIV.—Find the value of x in the equation, 


ProsLemM XCV.—Show by geometrical construction 
how to cut off one-half of a rectangular garden, by a 
walk of uniform width, extending half way around it, and 
parallel to side and end. Wa. Hoover, 


SOLUTIONS, 


Prostem LXXXIII. — Area of triangle — 4 (2a? 
Area = }¢ (ab sin (4 + B)) = 


(The printer has evidently misplaced the 2.) 
G. B. VosE. 


Proptem LXXXV.—Let 8 be the density at a unit’s 


a 
| Dx dx 


a" dx 


\" D dx a)" x dx 

The distance of center of gravity from lighter end, @ 
being the length of rod. 

‘Wa. Hoover. 


Proptem LXXXVII.—Area of inscribed equilateral 


triangle = i Area of circle = ar? = 1256.64 
6.6 

4 — 400 area of triangle = 
400 = 300073 = 519.62 sq. rods. E. H.C. 


ProsLemM LXXXVIII.—Simplifying the given equa- 
tion, we have, after divid, by .72, — ga? 
which may be put under the general form ¢a= x + dx? 
-+-cx3. By reversion of series, we have =a — a7) + 
(24°—c)a3. Restoring a, 4, and <, 


= 2.58287-+,, the /cast value of x. 
Wm. Hoover. 


Prostem LXXXIV.—Let x and y be the sides in- 
cluding the given angle and z, the side opposite. Then 
we must have— 

cos or, = J). This 
equation is satisfied by making «= m*—n?, and y = 
2mn—n*. If m==3,n =1, we have x 8, y= 5, and 
7. Ws. -HOoover. 

— Solutions are to be credited, of Prob. 83 to Wm. 
Hoover; Prob. 87, to Wm. Hoover and E. W. W.; 
Probs. 84, 85, 87, and 88 to G. B Vose.—Ep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—In reply to Wm. Hoover, how J..S. R. 
derives his result on p. 208, Vol. IV., we answer: 


sphere and cylinder are and 6277. Now = 37, 
and = area of base of cone ; also 6ar? — 
convex surface. Hence gmr* = complete surface. 
Therefore the three surfaces are 4277, 62r?, and 
Or the surface of the cylinder is a mean proportional to 
that of sphere and cone. 

The remarks of J. S. R. did refer to W. H.’s Prob- 
lem LXXIII.; but W. H. will notice J. S. R.’s humble 
confession of some “snap judgments ” (p. 17, Vol. V.) 
Moreover, the editor’s judiciously locating the “ Re- 
marks” in juxtaposition with W. H.’s demonstration, 
was sufficiently convincing to J. S. R. 

Mr. Editor :—Why do the results obtained by reduc- 
ing 33’, inches to nails by the following methods differ ? 

377 99 in. 

2. 3 inches = 2% in., (or one nail) + % in. 

Zin. + in. = 3a% iD. na, in. 

A TEACHER, 

Ans.—Because one operation is right, and the other 
wrong.—Eb. 

CorreEcTION.—As confession is always in order, I 
admit that in my solution of the ellipsoid problem I 
should have begun, as the equation of the ellipsoid, with: 

p? x? m? y +- m? n? 2? m? n? p. 
AndI admit all sequences dependent on this change, 
reasoning unchanged. 

With reference to the authorship of the rule for find- 
the area of a triangle from the three sides given, I first 
saw it in Flint’s Survey, edition of 1807. 

If “an urn contains an infinite number of balls, some 
of which are white and the rest black,’’ then,—no matter 
what. These two absurdities are unable to lead to any 
thing of truth. J. SPARE. 


CONCERNING THE PRO FECTILE. 


Soon after the publication of the problem, I wrote to 
the editor that, for want of data, it could not be solved. 
Soon after this, I saw in Tue JouRNAL what purported 
to be a solution by the proposer ; to which I took ex- 
ceptions as published. The trouble with any solution 
by one willing to supply data, was to know whether the 
range of the conditions was local, limited to such as 
are humanly experimental, with gravity constant, its 
direction of action always parallel with itself, in accord- 
ance with which limitations the equatorial arc, a chord 
to it, and a tangent to it in the same plane, would be 
synonomous ; astronomical forces and conditions always 
are. 

Under the latter or most general view, I have be- 
stowed sufficient attention-to a geometrical outline of 
the motion of the projectile through all time, to know 
that the solution could never be printed in THE Jour- 
NAL if written out in mathematical symbols ; and I sent 
the outline to the editor. 

I understand from the remarks of the editor, wherein 
he says “ gravity is to be taken as a constant force, but not 
constant in direction,’’—as also from the so-called solution 
by the proposer, — that the latter also, as well as the 
editor, has remarked upon or treated the problem in a 
mixed manner, as respects the distinct plans of solution 
just indicated above. For why can the proposer expect 
a tangent to the earth, or to the equatorial arc, to be 
other than the arc itself within the small limits of the 
human experiment? And how can the editor say or in- 
timate that the field of action of the projectile wherein 
gravity is to be called a constant force, is not the same 
field in which gravity is constant in direction? 

I also have been battle-doored both ways in my in- 
genuous endeavor to meet these parties, or either of 
them, on a pure basis somewhere.. When I wrote that 
the projectile should be sent up vertically, and saw this 
declared wrong in THE JouRNAL, I bore the rebuff, and 
acknowledged my error in a letter to the editor, Why 
did Ido so? Because I supposed the problem was, 
by amendment, meant to have an astronomical status. 

Under this view of the case I now retract that ac- 
knowledgment, and re-assert that the projectile must 
be sent up vertically; and I say, ¢hés time, that the 
body would go up and descend in one and the same 
straight line. 

Demonstration,— A projectile lies inertly at the earth’s 
equator, having a momentum eastward at the rate of 
goo geographical miles an hour, in a straight line. If 
suddenly shot or thrown vertically upwards, this motion 
so generated is at right angles to its previous motion ; 
it does not affect in the least the tendency of the body 
as respects horizontal motion. Of course the body re- 


—— Education makes 
nobly. good men, and good men act 


First, it is sufficiently obvious that the surfaces of the} have 


Let & = radius of of cone, turns in a straight line to the point from whence it was 
and 7 — radius of the sphere. | projected. The only wonder is, how any person should 
thought otherwise, J. Ss. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


BEST BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

The city saperintendent of Salem, Oregon, says: 

“ You ask for a list of good books for teachers to read. I name 
the following : Phelps’ Teacher’s Hand-book; How to Teach—A 
Manual of Methods; Calkins’ New Primary Object-Lessons. 
These three I have found excellent books, on both theory and 
practice. They are thoroughly practical,” 

A teacher at the “ Hub” writes as follows: 

“If the object be to deduce from the aggregate wisdom of your 
seaders some rule for guidance, I will present my humble opinion 
in the form of a deduction. The Bible is the on/y book which 
can meet the need of every teacher under a// circumstances ; the 
only book which should be read by every teacher. Additional to 
this, the best treatises upon the special branches taught : leisure, if 
any there be, in the perusal of such works as will qualify for teach- 
ing pupils of the next higher grade. The highest having been 
reached, works of the greatest interest in other departments may 
bz read with profit, but indiscriminate reading, beyond current 
news, tends to injure the retentive faculties, and should be avoided. 
By thorough preparation and prayerful study of God's word, every 
problem, however difficult, of school-life may be solved.” 

A teacher in Alton, Indiana, has fqund the following .books of 
great interest : 

“ Pages’ Theory and Practice ; Watts’ On the Improvement of 
the Mind; DeTocqueville’s ‘American Institutions’; Mansfield’s 
Political Manual, and Phelps’ Teacher’s Hand-Book.” 

A prominent teacher in Youngstown, Ohio, says: 

“A few months since I read Youmans’ Culture Demanded by 
Modern Life, and wished that all the teachers of our grammar and 
high schools would read it.” 

A Red Cloud, Nebraska, teacher pays a high compliment to a 
prominent educator, as follows : 

“Take away all the others, but leave us Wickersham’s School 
Economy. Whoever reads it cannot fail to have a more exalted 
idea of the teacher’s profession and calling. Cannot John Swett’s 
letters on teachers and qualifications, be sent to every corner of 
our land ?” 

A valuable teacher in East Boston has read with pleasure and 

rofit,— 

: “Pestalozzi: His Life, Work, and Influence, by Hermann 
Kriisi, of the Oswego Normal School, I can recommend the vol- 
ume to other teachers, even for a second perusal.” 

A valued correspondent in Minnesota says: 

“In response to your request for the best book for the teacher, 
I would say that I have never found anything better than Pages’ 
Theory and Practice. Next, I place Wells’ Graded Schools.” 

From San Antonio, Texas: 

“Your weekly visit is a great delight; sinee the cars commenced 
running, you arrive one day sooner, In answer to question, ‘Do 
teachers read,’ in March 29, and ‘ What do you read,’ I give as my 
preference, first, the Bible, second Socrates.” 

A principal in Adams, N. Y., gives the following good advice: 

“Under ‘Teachers’ Reading,’ in your issue of April 19, I do 
not see a very excellent little book mentioned, which I am confi- 
dent many young teachers would like to read. Although pertain- 
ing more particularly to city schools, it is full of hints for all 
teachers who have to do with the common English. It is How to 
Teach, by Kiddle and Caulkins {if I remember rightly, the book 
is not at hand), two New-York city teachers of note; Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, has also many good things upon school 
matters. I would also emphasize the importance of taking and 
reading some good educational journal, and THe NEw-ENGLAND 
is the best for general purposes.” 

Here is a special note from J owa, for primary teachers: 

“Tam teaching a second primary grade, and find the following 
books of use to me: Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction; Calkins’ 
Object-Lessons ; and Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature.” 

Other teachers take pleasure, as does a lady in Indiana, in 

“The Science Primers, edited by Professor Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart, and Ecce Caelum.” 

Rhode-Island teachers have good literary tastes, as is manifested 
in this note: 

“I have read and recommend the Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, by D. P. Page; itis an old but good book. THE JOURNAL 
has helped me more than any books I have read.” 

Minnesota has more good readers. Here is one: 

“My treasures are, N. E. JounNat; Paradise Lost; House of 
Seven Gables, by Hawthorne; Irving’s Works; My School and 
Schoolmasters, by Miller; Bible; Shakespeare ; Macaulay's Es- 
Says; Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant; Homer's Iliad; Martin’s 
Civil Government ; Poets and Poetry of America, by Griswold; 
and, will you permit me to add, the Chicago Alliance, by Swing.” 

An Arkansas reader calls attention to a good book for teachers , 

“The Art of Teaching School, by J. R. Sypher, published by 
J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, Penn., pages 317, price $1.50. 
This is the best work I have read for those connected with public 
schools or higher institutions of learning.” 
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A Newburyport teacher thus emphesizes the Bible as the teach- 
er’s text-book : 

“One book from which I have derived great assistance in the 
work of educating youth, is that which Rev. Joseph Cooke calls 
the ‘Oldest Testament.’ When I look into the faces of my pupils, 
and think of the good and evil that are potentially before me ; 
when I remember that it is a scientific certainty they are to be 
happy or unhappy ; useful to the world or a curse to it; that it is 
more than possible / may determine which ; I am impelled to feel 
that the teacher should be the friest of truth ; consecrated sa- 
credly, if he would serve in this place which the nature of things 
declares holy,” 

TEACHING TECHNICALITIES. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 7 
I find the following paragraph in a corner of THE JOURNAL: 


“It is an educational maxim that instruction, both in matter and 
method, should be adapted to the capacity of the taught. Is this 
maxim followed by our best teachers to-day? If so, how can the 
teaching of mental arithmetic, technical grammar, or the memor- 
iter exercises, very generally taught, be justified ?” 


In the last sentence there isa condition and a conclusion; the 
latter being in the interrogative form. The conclusion is that if 
instruction, in both matter and method, is adapted to the capacity 
of the taught, then mental arithmetic, technical grammar, or mem- 
oriter exercises, cannot be justified. If the word “as” stood be- 
fore the words “very generally taught,” so as to read “as very 
generally taught,” the objection would be to the teaching of men- 
tal arithmetic, technical grammar, or memoriter exercises by defect- 
ive methods, but as the paragraph now reads, the objection is to 
teaching them at all. But mental arithmetic, and technical gram- 
mar can be taught in a way perfectly adapted to the capacity of 
the pupil. By memoriter exercises, I presume the writer had ref- 
erence to the old method of teaching grammar, by giving out por- 
tions of it to be committed with but very little or no explanation 
or application of it. Such a method of teaching, I trust but few 
teachers practice at the present day. R. L. PeRKINs, 

Boston, Feb. 1, 1877. 

MAGIC SQUARES, AGAIN. 


I have been investigating the properties of one of the “ Magic 
Squares,” and am very much surprised at the result. I took the 
square of sixteen figures in their regular order, and by the usual 
symmetrical change produced the following square :— 

It was then my purpose to ascertain 
in how many ways a group of 4 figures 
could be taken from this square, each 
group of which should add up the 
sum 34. I discovered 86 such groups, 
and these are all that can be formed. 
With two exceptions, these groups are 
in pairs, as in 4's or in 8's, 

There is another very singular thing 
about this square. The corner squares of 4 figures may change 
places, or the figures in these corner squares may change places, 
making two entirely different squares as follows: 


1 15 14 4 


12 6 7 9 


8 10 | 5 


13 3 2 16 


m 5 8 10 ; 15 1 4 14 

2 | 16 13 3 6 ru 9 7 

14 4 I 15 10 8 5 m 
6 3 13 16 2 


And still the same 86 combinations can be found as in the first 
square. 

I should like to know in how many ways the 16 figures can be 
placed in the square so that 86 combinations can be formed in each. 
The number seems to be very large, for one can go on changing 
the figures in the above squares in a similar manner to,—I do not 
know what extent. 

The rule for the formation of magic squares of odd numbers 
has already been given in THE JouRNAL, but I have never seen 
any rule for the formation of the magic squares of even numbers, 
where the figures were placed symmetrically as in the square of 
16 numbers. O, C. BLACKMER. 

Chicago, Ill., April 26, 1877. 


—o-— 


ROMAN LATIN. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

I wish to express my hearty gratitude to the always welcome Jour- 
NAL for the opportunity toread Dr. Humphreys’ very valuable paper 
on “Latin Pronunciation. I suppose that a large number of the 
teachers who have adopted the Roman method, are merely follow- 
ing the example of others, with little other reason for the change, 
The strongest argument for it that I have been able to think of, 
is that mentioned by Professor. Mayor, that “ all English-speaking 
Latinists will be intelligible to their colleagues all the world 
over.” But the remarks of Dr. Humphreys, and some of his cor- 
respondents, show pretty clearly that the Continental method, so- 
called, would do more than the Roman to accomplish that desirable 


~ 


result, I am sure there is substantial ground for the fear ex- 


pressed by Dr. H. as to the influence of the new pronunciation 
upon the English language. 

I should esteem it a great favor if Dr. Humphreys, or some one 
else, would explain just what he means in his concluding remarks 
upon quantity. Does he mean that the rules of quantity should 
be observed in reading Latin prose? and that the common rules 
of accent would thereby be rendered unnecessary ? A. P. 


In reply to the second part of the question in regard to the 
progress of the Roman (?) pronunciation of Latin, the letters pub- 
lished in your journal of April 19 show that it has made little or 
no progress in Great Britain, and still less on the continent of 
Europe, in its peculiar features of the hard pronunciation of ¢, g, 
etc. The Continental pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs 
is the same to-day that it has been for many centuries, and that it 
was in England a little more than three centuries ago. In this 
country this new-old method has advanced considerably since its 
adoption by some universities, and probably the more in conse- 
quence of an absolutely erroneous idea having gained circulation 
that the “ Reform” had been adopted by the universities and pub- 
lic schools of England. The article and letters published in your 
journal of the 19th of April, plainly and unequivocally contradict 
this, Yale, and a large number of other American colleges, 
North and South, will stand by the old pronunciation. 

I presume,—in reply to another query,—that if the Roman pro- 
nunciation shall become generally adopted, not only will Latin 
scientific terms be “changed accordingly,” but a vast number of 
other English words also, derived immediately from the Latin, 

H. 
KNOTS, 


The boy had struck his axe into the center of the knot, and, so 
far from splitting the stick, could hardly get his axe out again. 
“ Split off what you can on each side of it, and you will work it 
easier,” said his father; “and if there are two knots close to- 
gether, see if you cannot split the stick somewhere between them; 
there is almost always a weaker place there,” 

Here, we thought, is a piece of good advice for teachers. How 
many try to overcome the boy's bad disposition, by striking at the 
center of the worst knot! It is far wiser to work carefully on each 
side of that. You may, in that way, work off enough to make the 
knot manageable. If you find a two-fuld wilfalness, look care- 
fully for the weak place between, and you may shrewdly reduce 
both evils to a manageable shape. As the knot in the wood, if 
you get it so that it can be put in the stove, it will make a steadier 
and stronger fire,—so it is often the case, that the very knots in a 
child’s nature, rightly handled, may be made the springs of firmer 
effort and a more robust character. Shrewd gentleness fs far 
more effective than blind violence. x; 

GRAMMATICAL ERROR, 


Cannot I reconcile the different opinions of Mr. Ambrose and 
“I, D,” by a simple definition of the word grammatical ? Its lit- 
eral meaning is “ pertaining to something in grammar.” Then a 
grammatical error is an error pertaining to something in grammar. 
A religious creed may have much tritth and a /étt/e error, yet it is 
correct to call it a religious creed. Though not a common ex- 
pression, it would be correct to speak of a “ religious error,” or, 
more literally, an error pertaining to the subject of religion, 
Without further illustration, will not this satisfy the /ogic of 
“ID.” and the psychology of Mr. A.? Thete is nothing so 
noble, and often so difficult, as to acknowledge that we have com 
mitted an error. An error is sometimes only a mistake. If I 
have committed an error in writing and sending this note to THe 
JourNAL, I hope it will not commit a mistake by publishing it. 

ENTITY. 
—o—. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

— Should grammar be taught from language, or language from 
grammar? 

— What is the origin of the expression, “ Rome was not built 
in a day ”? 

— “ The Teacher ” will find the quotations, “ Poor but honest,” 
in Shakespeare’s A//’s Well that Ends Well, Act L., Scene 3;. 
and “ My dear, my better half,” in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 
Book 3-. Mrs. Hopkins. 

— Teacher : “ What is a volcano?” (A tardy pupil comes in 
with big boots and makes a clatter.) Dui/ Pupil, (who has been 
incoherently prompted during the interruption): “ A volcano is a 


_ | mountain that throws out sardines” (cinders ?) 


— A correspondent suggests to us that in the sth line of “ The: 
Sovereigns of England,” on page 183, instead of “ Two Edwards, 


three Richards, if rightly I guess,” should read, “Two Edwards,. 


third Richard,” etc. He is correct ; the error was in proof- 
reading. 

— The following problem is taken from our last examination’ 

papers; no less than three different solutions have been advocated’ 
by the different educators who have tried it: 
Problem.—The profit in my retail trade is equal to } the amount’ 
of the sales, and I sell goods at wholesale for 5 less than at re- 
tail; what is the profit on a bill of goods amounting to $1,350 at- 
wholesale ? 8. S.C, 


Quiney, April 15, 1877. 
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The Week. 

— Gold, 107. 

— The Russians on the Danube are concentrating 
the bulk of their army between Giurgiero and Nikopolis. 
An engagement may soon take place on the Danube. 
The Turks have gained an important victory at Ba- 
toum in Asia Minor, and the Russians have been re- 
pulsed with great loss by the bravery of the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

— The Gladstone resolutions on the Eastern ques- 
tion have been rejected in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 354 to 223. 

— Extensive forest fires in New York, Vermont, and 
the Canadas. 

— Steamer City of Brussells, with a band of Cana- 
dian Pilgrims to Rome, was disabled in mid-ocean, but 
will probably reach England safely under sail. 

— General Diaz has been inaugurated permanent 
President of Mexico. 

— The permanent exhibition at Philadelphia was 
opened by President Hayes, May 10. 

— The inner walls of the Rockford (Ill.) Court 
House fell in, killing several persons. Cause, weak 
masonry. 

— The terrible famine in China still continues. 

— Iquique, Peru, a town of 1,500 inhabitants, de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 


Tue published Proceedings and Lectures of the 
American Institute of Instruction for 1876 will be ready 
for delivery to members at the annual meeting at Mont- 
pelier. All members of the Institute who paid the 
annual fee of $1.co, at Plymouth, are entitled to a 
copy. Price of single copies to all other persons, 75 cts. 


Ir has been a matter of great satisfaction to the edu- 
cators of the country that the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation has been able to accomplish so much in the 
matter of unifying as well as promoting educational 
work in the United States. Personal observation has 
shown us that, notwithstanding great obstacles in its 
way, the Bureau has steadily grown in the confidence 
of educators, and in its ability to satisfy the demands 
of the people. We shall be able to lay before our read- 
ers next week a summary of the work of the Bureau for 
1876, a year later than the last published report of Gen- 
eral Eaton. This report will be published with the 
sanction of the Secretary of the Interior, and is ad- 


dressed to the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at 
whose request it was prepared officially. Coming as it 
does from General Eaton, it will be read with tiniversal 
interest. 


SCHOOL-SERVICE REFORM is sadly needed in many de- 
partments of our school work, and in no part of the 
country is it more imperatively demanded than in the 
older communities, where old methods and systems, or 
the want of them, have become crystalized into a state 
of obdurate and persistent hardness, almost like ada- 
mant. A-case is at hand here in old Massachusetts, 
which most forcibly illustrates not only the existénce 
but the perpetuity of an evil which is daily wasting half 
the energy and money expended in our educational 
work. The Houghton High School, in Bolton, is sup- 


4.00! ported by a fund of $12,000 ; but by a peculiarity in 


the will of the endower, no teacher can be kept longer 
than ¢wo years. ‘The usefulness of the fund is thus 
greatly impaired, as a frequent change of teachers is 
necessarily created, for some who would have staid 
longer have accepted places elsewhere at the end of 
their first year, owing to the fact that such a condition 
exists. ‘The school has been in existence nearly twenty- 
seven years, and in that time there have been no less 
than twenty-eight teachers. Of this number six have 
taught the full term. The present teacher, Mr. F. S. 
Cutter, of Cambridge, has nearly completed the two 
years, and thus will be obliged necessarily to resign 
next month. 

Mer will be ready enough to say that the donor of 
this fund was not wise in the conditions of the gift, and 
that the town was still more unwise in its reception ; 
but practically, the history of the Bolton High School 
is that of nearly every grade of school in New England, 
and in many other parts of the country. The tenure of 
office may not be determined by statute law, or by the 
conditions of a will ; but it is so slight, that the simple 
change of a school officer may revolutionize the whele 
school system of a town or city, and in place of faithful 
and experienced workers, may substitute inexperience 
and incompetency. Our office as teachers must rest on 
a more substantial basis than the political wheel of for- 
tune, or the opinions, may-be whims, of some self-inter- 
ested and dissatisfied citizen. Agitate this matter, 
until the world shall move forward. Let men in posi- 
tions of influence help to place teaching on a more firm 
foundation than the shifting sands of parties or per- 
sonal choice. 


A Premium on Summer Vacation. 


We have learned caution as to advising our readers 
in respect to methods of spending vacation. Having 
never spent one satisfactorily ourselves, we are a little 
chary of advice, and especially so to a class of readers 
who have had such varied experiences. The better 
way for us will be to seek counsel rather than to ask it, 
and in view of the near approach of the grand let-up of 
school work, we are inclined to offer a premium for the 
best plan of spending summer vacation, We shall im- 
pose only one condition on the competitors for the 
prize, — that is economy, for the times you know are 
hard, and we teachers must take good care of our spare 
dollars. Now, in full view of the Paris Exposition of 
1878 in the prospect, and of Philadelphia and the Cen- 
tennial in the retrospect, we invite proposals as to plans 
and methods for spending our days from June 3oth till 
September 1st. And before you write out your plans 
in full, do not fail to read the advertisements of sum- 
mer schools and institutes in THz JourNa:, not for- 
getting the great attractions of the American Institute 
at Montpelier, and the National Teachers’ Association 
at Louisville. Let the wise-heads who have worked the 
problem of rest, travel, recreation, and comfortable res- 
toration of power out of eight weeks of time and a small 
purse, tell the rest of us poor mortals how it was done ; 


and he who shall present the most sensible, reasonable, 


and practical method; which shall theet the wants of the 
thousands of our teachers, shall be awarded the honor, 
Cuier KNIGHT OF THE PEDAGOGUES, and shall be in- 
trusted with the sole charge of the Expedition to Paris 
in 1878. Our pages are open to all competitors. Su- 
perintendent Gove will instruct us next week as to the 
attractions of Colorado for a summertrip. Your article 
will follow. 


That ‘‘ Educational Problem.” 


An esteemed contributor seems to have fallen into a 
mistake in interpreting a clause in the Second Com- 
mandment. “A wiser public sentiment declines to 
‘visit the sins of the father upon the children even 
unto the third and fourth generations,’” would imply 
the writer’s acceptance of the extreme view of the 
primitive theology, that visiting the sins of the fathers 


in the sense of applying positive inflictions under moral 
law. Theerror is the more unfortunate, as it is not 


which might be effectively used in education, and which 
the writer in question evidently accepts and appreciates. 


We take this clause in the Second Commandment to 
be a divine setting forth of the evil of sin, under the 
natural Jaw of inherited qualities. Everybody knows 
that, of the simplest organic necessity, the child must 
inherit the parents’ social condition. But too many 
stop with that. Physiological science shows clearly 
that, to a grave extent, the inheritance reaches to bodily 
characteristics. Scientific observation and revelation 
quite as plainly prove that it extends to leading mora/ 
qualities. “Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children,” means substantially this: pursue a confirmed 
sinful course, ands your children will, of necessity, in- 
herit the consequent condition and qualities; steep 
yourselves in vice, and you will entail upon them, not 
merely through your example, but through the commu- 
nication of your very blood, vicious occidents and ten- 
dencies. 

The Commandment, however, contains a deeper truth, 
with which science accords, as any one may see who 
will read that striking work, 4 Physician's Problems. 
The truth is this: that the law of transmitted vicious- 
ness has its beneficent limitations, its successive exten- 
sion as far as the fourth generation, working its own 
correction, by the extension of the vicious line, The au- 
thor of the work named shows the gradations of in 
herited vice to be, in the second generation, a /asent 
propensity which may escape active development if pre- 
served from temptation. This propensity, breaking out 
into habitual indulgence, produces in the third gener- 
ation an active inclination, which will not wait for occa- 
sion, but will seek it. The gratification of this inclina- 
tion generates in the next descent, a controlling pas- 
sion which approaches a moral insanity, the fierce and 
inevitable indulgence of which results, so far as off- 
spring is concerned, in sterility or idiocy, and the ex- 
tinction of the line. 

Terrible as this law of inheritance is, under this view, 
it is not difficult to see the beneficent use the Com- 
mandment designed should be made of it. It was to 
some as a powerful warning against the beginning of a 
sinful course, by appealing to the natural love of off- 
spring, and to parental hope and pride. It is as easy 
to see what an intelligent and effective use might be 
made of our knowledge of it, im the treatment of youth- 
ful criminals ; in the application of medical art to viti- 
ated constitutions ; andin the education of the young,— 
provided, in the last, our educational art can rise supe- 
rior to the false modesty of the age. 

We only add that the warnings against sin, which we 
are thus taught to utter, are wonderfully reénforced by 


the gracious promise given in the Second Command- 


ment, that, under the same law, the inheritance of vir- 
tue and piety march onward, not merely to a third and 


fourth, but to a thousand generations. 


upon the children means, literally, punishing the latter, 


ouly so common, but also in that it obscures a law 
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Infallible Recipes. 


Nothing could have been a better essay on the sub- 
ject of education, provided educational terms could 
have been substituted for medical, than the address re- 
cently delivered to the graduating class of a woman’s 
medical college in New York city, by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi. The parallelism of the two sciences, that of 
medicine and that of education, is always more or less 
apparent to any thoughtful teacher ; but it was never 
so vividly presented as on that occasion. This was 
not, however, with any intention on the part of the 
physician who spoke, Most of us probably remember 
a drinking-song, written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, which 
highly extolled the charms of wine, and which, by a 
judicious striking out of some terms, and the substitu- 
tion of others in their place was made to express pre- 
cisely the opposite feelings, and to depict the drugged 
stuff which we in America are often tricked into accept- 
ing as real wine. In like manner, if any one who can 
obtain a copy of that medical address, will just take 
the trouble to look over and alter it, substituting in 
every case ‘“‘education” for “medicine,” “pupil” for 
“patient,” “Latin” for “Quinine,” etc, he will have 
at the end the means in his hand, at a trifling expendi- 
ture of time and labor, of delivering before a series of 
Teachers’ Institutes one of the very best educational 
addresses to which any American audience has ever 
listened. 

The fact seems at first thought singular, and yet 
should not surprise us, for Truth is single, and her 
methods of investigation must be the same in all lines, 
when scientifically pursued. The essayist, in one part, 
took occasion to comment, by way of illustration, on 
some of the reports which are often found in medical 
journals, as this: 

“Was called to see Mr. E. about two o’clock P.M., on 
a Monday: found him’suffering acutely with a compli- 
cation of symptoms which at first puzzled me as to the 
means to be employed to alleviate them. I suddenly 
remembered that the celebrated Dr. ——- had, ina sim- 
ilar case, used milk of magnesia with the happiest re- 
sults, and prescribed the same. The effect was won- 
derful. The evil symptoms seemed to vie with each 
other for the honor of disappearing, and by Wednes- 
day, the patient, who had been apparently at death’s 
door, was able to attend to his regular business. I am 
now thoroughly a convert to Dr. ’s theory, and shall 
administer milk of magnesia in all such cases with per- 
fect confidence as to the result.” 


This is exactly an example of the wholesale way in 
which many teachers dispose of the educational prob- 
lems which present themselves to them. And what 
they want, and most earnestly seek for, is help of this 
kind from some older and more experienced teacher. 
They want a rule or an infallible recipe for the question 
which has arisen, which will enable them to stop think- 
ing about it. They want educational crutches put 
under them, ‘They want to know what some successful 
teacher has done under similar circumstances, and 
then they go to work to apply their infallible remedy 
to all cases of the same kind in their own schools, and 
think that they will be saved all future trouble. But 
for some strange reason, the remedy does not seem in 
their hands to have the miraculous effect which was 
anticipated, and they seek for another. If Kennedy’s 
mixture will not do, why not Radway’s Ready Relief? 

The desire to relieve ourselves of work is a human 
failing which goes by the name of Laziness, with a cap- 
ital L, and the faith that there must be some specific 
for all the ills that teaching is heir to, might not inap- 
Propriately be dignified by the name of Superstition. 
How general this feeling is, may be seen by the num- 
bers of people who ask us if we will, in a brief letter, 
give them our theory of education ; or by those who 
come to spend fifteen minutes in our schoolrooms in 
the cheerful hope of finding out our “system” ; or, 
finally, in the multitudes of questions, such as this, 
which I clip from an educational journal : 


. “Do you think children ought to be taught numera- 
Hon thoroughly before learning to add and subtract? 


ot when do you think it should be taught, and when 
dropped ?” 


What one wants to say is this: My dear M. F,, or 
my dear X. Y. Z., nobody can possibly answer for your 
good, any such question as this. For, in the first place, 
what do you mean by “thoroughly”? you cannot teach 
a little child anything truly thoroughly. Do you mean 
teaching them to read Decillions at sight? And in the 
second and most essential place, of what children are 
you thinking? Under what circumstances are they? 
What have they learned in other lines? Are they quick 
or slow, interested or discouraged and inattentive? 
How long are they probably going to school? And a 
host of other questions which no one but their teacher 
can answer. What would an experienced physician say 
to a student or young practitioner who should ask him, 
“Doctor, what do you think ought to be administered 
if a patient is feverish”? My dear M. F.,, or X. Y. Z., 
the first thing to be understood, and to be held by a 
teacher, is the cardinal truth, that not only is no one child 
like any other child, but no two classes of the same age 
and grade are alike in any one school. Every problem 
you have to grapple with. It is no dead quantity with 
which you have to deal. Educational questions cannot 
be answered like ‘‘ What is 2 times 2”? with the tri- 
umphant specific “4.” It is a living, organic unity, 
this child,—and, still more, this class, The question is 
alive ; you must grapple with it, and solve it, and you 
must hold it tight in all its forms or it will conquer you. 
This particular class, at this particular time, under these 
particular circumstances and influences, and with this 
particular teacher,—this is what you have to deal with. 
The certainty that every problem presented is a new 
one, removes all possibility of routine, and gives you a 
chance to grow yourself indefinitely in any schoolroom, 
however small, 

You cannot too soon learn this truth. In the med- 
ical address above referred to, Dr. Jacobi stated that, 
after all the progress that medicine had made, it pos- 
sessed as yet but three specifics, — Quinine, Mercury, 
and Vaccination—and that even these were not infalli- 
ble. I think I may safely assert that the science of 
education has, as yet, not even one, There is no such 
a thing as a specific or an infallible recipe in our ma- 
teria, It is infinite; but as much more varied as are 
the qualities of soul than those of matter, so much 
more complex are the problems, and so much the more 
difficult the task of applying remedies. But this is no 
cause for discouragement ; for if in this truth our weak- 
ness lies, in the same truth lies also the potentiality of 
our greatest strength. Anna C, BRACKETT. 


Some May Magazines. 


Scribner's has a valuable article on “ Smith’s Col- 
lege”’ (ill.), “ Agamemnon’s Tomb ” (a poem), “ About 
Greece and the Greek Museums,” “ Reminiscences of 
Washington,” “ Village Improvement Societies,” Dr. 
Appleton on “Copyright,” “Culture and Progress,” 
“ The World’s Work.” A valuable number for teachers. 


The Catholic World discusses the “ Prussian Chan- 
cellor,” “‘ Testimony of the Catacombs,” “ Up the Nile,” 
“The French Clergy during the Late War in France,” 
and a careful review of new publications. 


The National Quarterly Review, founded by E. I. 
Sears, LL.D., and edited by David A. Gorton, M.D., 
should be read by every advanced educator. The con- 
tents of No. LXVIII. are topics of great interest, and 
are ably discussed. I. “Impressions and Reminiscen- 
ces” of E. I. Sears, LL.D. ; II. “‘ The Science of Polit- 
ical Economy” ; III. “The Stellar Atmospheres” ; 1V, 
“The Comic Dramas of the Restoration” ; V. “ Na- 
tional Art Education”; VI. ‘The Political Situation 
in the United States. 4 

The Phrenological F¥ournal contains “ Histological Evi- 
dences of a Soul,” “ Rhimology,” “Friedrich Froebel,” 
“How to Teach,” “ Locality,” “A Summary of Hy- 
gienic Science,” “ The Causes of Sleep.” 

The Herald of Health is a practical journal. Its gen- 
eral articles of interest to our work are, “ Injurious 
Effects of Running to Catch Trains,” “ Hygeia,” ““ Men- 


PHILADELPHIA. 
_ (Concluded from last week.) 


A “SCHOOL OF PRACTICE.” 

Recognizing the importance of especial training for primary- 
school work, the authorities of our city have recently added to our 
normal school, a school of practice, consisting of six divisions of 
primary grade and four of secondary. The teaching is done by 
the normal pupils under the supervision of the principal of the 
school of practice. This isa step in the right direction, and if 
the authorities are also brought to see the necessity of a more set+ 
tled course of school management than we now have, there are 
better things in store for Philadelphia in the matter of her schools. 
The present system is very defective. There is very good work, 
and very poor work done, as there is everywhere, but our system 
of management does not properly distinguish the one from the 
other. OUR PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

Each section of the city contains two grammar schools (one for 
boys, the other for girls), and as many primary and secondary schools 
as the population of the section makes necessary. Each school is 
under the control of its principal, subject to the supervision of the 
board of directors, The president of the board annually appoints 
from the members thereof, a committee for each school. It is 
the duty of these committees to visit the schools under their charge 
at stated periods, usually once a week. But it too often happens 
that the work is slighted, and in some cases neglected altogether. 
We have heard of schools in which a committeeman has not been 
seen for months ata time. This is scarcely to be wondered at: 
almost all of these gentlemen are engaged in business which 
claims their daily attention. They receive no compensation for 
their services when performed: on the contrary, they frequently 
centribute liberally fiom their private purses, to procure for their 
schools some article which the city does not supply. 

The intelligent few have saddied upon them the work left un- 
done by their indifferent co-members. They are also compelled to 
spend a large part of their time, that might otherwise be devoted 
to studying the interests of other schools, in combating the ig- 
norance of those who have managed to creep into the office by 
mere political influence, and have no interest in the work beyond 
enjoying themselves by exercising the petty authority with which 
their position invests them, It is impossible, under the circum- 
stances, to secure a uniformly intelligent supervision of the 
schools, and the evils arising from the want of the uniformity are 
numerous, and in many cases disastrous. 

OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

In all the primary schools the divisions are too large. (The 
number of pupils assigned to each teacher constitutes a division.) 
The rules of the board of education make fifty the maximum av- 
erage attendance for the lowest division. In a majority of cases 
that figure is far exceeded. We know personally of a number of 
divisions that contain from seventy to ninety pupils. In several 
of these cases the teachers are young girls of 17 or 18 years of 
age, recently graduated from schvol. It seems a farce to talk to 
these teachers of the necessity of entering into the individual 
needs of their pupils. The little ones spend five hours a day in 
school,—just as long a time as is required for pupils of sixteen 
years of age. What can the teacher do under the circumstances 
bat occupy a large portion of the time in the hum-drum, pernicious 
exercise of concert recitation of a, b, c, and multiplication-table ? 

Under such a state of affairs, the chances are that a bright, in- 
telligent child, who enters the school at six years of age, will come 
out at eight or nine years, a block-head. Yet the teacher is not to 
blame for it; in most cases she would do better if she had the 
chance. THE PAY OF TEACHERS, 

There are not wanting teachers of culture and ability in our 


primary schools, and after a fair opportunity of comparing them 
with teachers in similar positions in other cities, I speak frum con- 
viction when I say that, taken asa whole, they do more work and 
for Jess pay than the teachers of any other city in the Union. 
Philadelphia does not pay for culture: the salary of the principal 
of a primary school is $555 ; that of first assistant, $483 ; second, 
$459; third, and all under, $435. Neither does she set upon ex- 
perience even its ordinary market value: the system of appoint- 
ments gives the sectional boards the power to elect a young 
teacher just from the schoolroom, on the same footing with those 
who have spent years at the work, and they may at any gubse- 
quent time promote this novice to a position in a higher school, 
over those who have served faithfully in the lower positions. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


Some of the evils I have mentioned are peculiar to the school 
system of Philadelphia: some of them aregeneral. Nowhere do 
primary-school teachers, as a class, seem to recognize the dignity 
and importance of their position, How often do we hear the 
question, “ What honor is there in teaching a primary school ?” 
Positions in that grade are only sought as a starting point, and 
those who obtain them generally look forward to a higher place 
and more pay. A position that is little honored outwardiy cannot 
be held in just estimation by those who are in it. What we want, 
then, is to surround the position of the primary-school teacher 
with its true honor everywhere, so that those who are eminently 
fitted for it may make the work of elementary training a specialty, 
and feel in so doing that their position is equal to the best in the 
land. What the large body of teachers agree in declaring of par- 
amount importance, the will come to regard so, and pri- 
mary-schooi positions will no longer be the cheap ones; neither 
will incompetents dare to seek them. A grand effort is needed, of 
all the sections of the country, concentrated upon -Ome one point 
in our educational fabric. it is not in the power of one genera- 
tion to pertect a scheme of education, but surely it would be a 
noble work to establish our primary school system upon a sure 


tal Dyspepsia,” “ Idiocy,” “Blue Glass for Plants.” 4 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


FROEBEL’S SYSTEM. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM GREY. 


[Extracts from an Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Froebel 
Society of London, December sth, 1876.] 


The purport of this address is to bring before the 
members of the Froebel Society, and the friends who 
have honored us with their presence to-night, the ob- 
jects of the Froebel Society. It might be supposed 
that on this, the second anniversary of its formation, 
those objects would be sufficiently known and under- 
stood as to require no further elucidation. But, judg- 
ing from my experience of the questions continually ad- 
dressed to me, and the similar experience of many of 
my colleagues in this work, I have been led to the con- 
clusion that the public mind, and even the mind of 
some of those who have at least nominally given in 
their adhesion to the system, is stil! in a somewhat misty 
condition as to what Froebel’s system really is, and 
therefore as to the objects which this Society, which 
bears his name, is designed to carry into effect. . . . 

It was originally intended by the founders, that the 
Society should be an association of trained and expe- 
rienced Kindergarten teachers, or at any rate persons 
well versed in the principles of Froebel’s system, which 
should become a centre for their diffusion amongst the 
general public. Under the present state of things in 
England, however, this would have confined the Society 
to such an exceedingly small number of persons, few of 
whom were at all known beyond their own circle, that 
the idea was necessarily abandoned, and it was deter- 
mined to accept as members all those who felt interest 
enough in its objects to pay the small subscription of 
five shillings annually, the executive being represented 
by a committee of persons possessing the requisite 
knowledge. The beginnings were very small, and even 
yet our numbers do not exceed one hundred and fifty: 
but all the greatest moral and intellectual reforms of 
the world have sprung from such small beginnings. 
The seed has been sown, apparently the smallest of 
seeds ; it has germinated in obscurity, while the world 
around recked not of its existence, but gradually it has 
upheaved the stiff soil above it and put forth, first the 
stalk, then the leaf, then the flower, and then the fruit, 
and it has branched and spread, and its fruits have 
multiplied a thousand-fold till it has become a power 
and a blessing, not only in one land and one genera- 
tion, but in many lands and through endless genera- 
tions ; and I believe that this Froebel Society, so 
apparently insignificant, and so poor in wealth and in- 
fluence now, will, if worked in the spirit of its founders, 
and of the great man whose name it bears, become 
such a power and such a blessing to this land, and to 
the future generations of its children. To justify this 
belief by showing the vital principles which lie at the 
root of the system, and entitle it to the name it has 
already received of the new education, and to point out 
the practical objects founded upon them which this So- 
ciety has undertaken to carry out, will be my endeavor 
in the remainder of this address. 

The first of these objects, first in importance as well 
as logical order, is to diffuse the knowledge of Froebel’s 
system. Of late years there has been a great deal of 
talk about the Kindergarten system, and Kindergar- 
tens are springing up somewhat numerously ; but of 
nothing can it be more truly said that the same name 
covers widely different things ; that there are Kinder- 
gartens and Kindergartens as essentially different as a 
geometrical problem from a Chinese puzzle. In all 
you will see a certain number of little children, hand- 
ling cubes and balls, plaiting paper, laying sticks, and 
joining in games and singing ; but in the one, all these 
different occupations will be found co-ordinated parts 
of a profoundly philosophical system for training the 
infant faculties ; in another they will be unconnected 
by any ruling principle at all, mere disjointed frag- 


ments, without relation to each other, or definitely bear. 
ing on any ulterior end. Even such Kindergartens as 
these are preferable to the old methods of teaching 
little children, inasmuch as, however deficient in sys- 
tem, they do at least exercise the child’s spontaneous 
activity on real things, and must develop, however im- 
perfectly, his powers of observation and comparison, 
instead of trying, as used to be done, to force upon 
him the comprehension of abstractions, the symbols of 
things expressed in words and figures instead of the 
things themselves, and the songs and games are infi- 
nitely preferable to the school-desk and spelling-book. 
But in the real Kindergarten, the Kindergarten such 
as Froebel conceived it, each one of these apparently 
trivial occupations has its special educational value ; 
each is addressed to the gradual and healthy develop- 
ment of some part of the child’s nature ; all tend to the 
same end,—preparation of the child for the later studies 
and conduct of life. The child is through them learn- 
ing, not only how to use his own faculties as tools, but 
something of the conditions under which he must use 
them, of his relation to the physical world around him, 
and of the human beings among whom he is to live. 
The child is father of the man, and Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten is the parent of all future education. The very 
name of Kindergarten, — the child-garden — is admir- 
ably chosen to express its purpose. It is a garden 
for the cultivation, not of fruit or flowers, but of the 
human creature ; and those who labor in it are not 
teachers but gardeners. Nothing offers so close an an- 
alogy to the process of education as gardening. The 
unskillful educator and gardener fail for the same rea- 
sons, — want of knowledge of the nature they have to 
deal with, of the conditions on which its growth and 
right development depend, of the management ‘it re- 
quires at the different stages of this development. The 
difference between them lies in the indefinitely in- 
creased complexity and difficulty in the case of the edu- 
cator, who has to deal with a willing, acting, reasoning, 
feeling being, instead of a passive plant. 


One, and the principal cause of the failures which 
have at times seemed to discredit the Kindergarten 
system, and to justify the accusations against it, that 
“it is simply a kind of systematic play, rather destroy- 
ing than promoting the individuality of the children ; 
and by the predominance it gives to play tending to 
unfit them for the serious work of school,” is the want 
in kindergarten teachers of sufficient culture and grasp 
of thought to master the philosophical principles on 
which froebel built his system. It was the result in 
his mind of the life-long study of human natute in its 
earliest development through infancy and childhood up 
to youth, and of the systems of education which had 
been applied to it. It is said of him, by one of his 
most able disciples, that he would sit for hours watch- 
ing an infant in the cradle, or the play of children just 
able to crawl. The experience of his own thwarted 
and unhappy childhood, helped him to understand how 
mental and moral growth, and with them the natural 
joyousness of the child could be checked and distorted 
by unfavorable conditions ; and as, doubtless, many 
thought him idle anda trifler, when they saw him 
watching the children when at play, so many think his 
Kindergarten only another form of idleness and trifling. 
In his own country, the system has seriously suffered 
by its being supposed that women of the uneducated 
classes would do for Kindergarten teachers; and in 
this country it will suffer likewise if the same miscon- 
ception be allowed to prevail, as it is too likely to do, 
from our English dislike to system of any kind, and our 
common habit of contrasting theory and practice as if 
they -were antagonistic, inst@éad of theory being the 


root, and sound practice its healthy growth. 
(To be continued.) 


— All education must be in accordance with nature. 
School and life should be treated as a unity, that the 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Used at Winfield, Kansas. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

1. Draw a map of North America, showing the mountain sys- 
tems and leadigg rivers and Jakes. 

2. What gulfs and bays indent the coast of North America? 

3. Name the New-England States, and mention their chief cities 
and leading manufactures. 

4. Name the principal cities and the leading productions, min- 
eral and vegetable, of the Southern States. 

5. Name five American cities in the order of their population, 
and give population as nearly as possible. 

6. Name and locate five European cities in the order of popu- 
lation. 

7. What and where are the colonial possessions of Great Britain ? 

8. Give the leading agricultural and mineral productions of 
France ; of Great Britain; of Australia; of Brazil. 

9. Where is Servia? Bulgaria? Belgrade? Constantinople? 
St. Petersburg? Berlin? 

10. In what does the country east differ from that west of the 
Rocky Mountains? In what does that east differ from that west 
of the Andes? Give the reasons for these differences, 


ARITHMETIC, 

1. If to a certain number you add its half, its third, and 28, the 
sum will be three times the number; what is the number ? 

2. Wichita is forty miles on a straight line directly northwest of 
Winfield; how many miles will a person travel in making the 
journey, going on the section lines? 

3 A merchant sells cloth at $3.60 a yard, and gains 20 per 
cent.; for what price must he sell it to lose 15 per cent. ? 

4. Divide 429 hundredths by 5 millionths, and from the quotient 
subtract 425 thousandths ; express the result in the lowest terms 
of a common fraction. 

5. What will be the cost of laying a pavement 30 feet long and 
8 feet 6 inches wide, at 60 cents per square yard? 

6. What sum of money will yield as much interest in 2 years, at 
10 per cent., as $800 yields in five years and three months, at 6 
per cent.? 

7. What is the difference between the true and the bank dis- 
count of a note of $600, payable in 40 days, at 7 per cent. ? 

8. 1st condition: The taxable property of Cowley county is 
$1,906,311. 2d condition: The tax levy for 1877 is to cover $72,- 
000, 3d condition: Railroads are assessed at, say six thousand dol- 
lars per mile for taxable purposes. 4th condition: A railroad 
through Cowley county would have say thirty miles of road bed, 
5th condition: Railroad property bears its just proportion of the 
burden of taxation. 

Problem :— A owns real and personal property in Cowley 
county assessed at $3,000 for taxable purposes. If the county 
should vote bonds to the extent of $4,000 per mile, for thirty miles 
of railroad, to be paid in ten annual payments, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, would A.’s taxes be 
affected thereby? If so, how and to what extent? What would 
be his taxes before, and what after, the voting of the bonds ? 

9. Divide 4} by 1 20,000, and subtract seventeen-fortieths from 
the quotient. : 

to. A sold two lots for $26» apiece, gaining 20 per cent. on 
one and losing 20 per cent. on the other: did he gain or lose? 
and how much ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. What are the rules for forming the plural of nouns? Write 
the plural of church, glory, money, staff, zlkali, hero, cargo, 
chimney. 

2. What are the rules for writing the possessive case? Give 
the possessive form of Socrates, princess, righteousness, thief, 
sheep. 

3. The laws of English grammar are founded upon what author- 
ity? Name some of them. 

4. Give principal parts of be, begin, bid, chide, choose, come, 
do, draw, drink, rise, drive, eat, fly, get, give, grow, go, lay, lie, 
ride, ring, see, sit, stay, strive, take, thrive, write. 

5. Give the present perfect tense in the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
and Potential modes of the verb come. 

6. What is a simple, a compound, a complex sentence? Give 
an example of each. — 

7. What are relative pronouns? Name and decline them. 

8. Name four intransitive verbs that become transitive when 
used in certain connections. Show such usage by sentences con- 
taining the verbs, 

9. Write four sentences with verbs in the active voice, then 
change the same so as to use the verbs in the passive voice. 

10. Correct the following sentences: (2) The condition of the 
crops show that the country has suffered much. (2) The trend of 
the Rocky Mountains are toward the south. (c) Sir Richard, 
with several others, were cited to the Star chamber. (@) Neither 
Webster nor Clay were elected president. (¢) Between you and 
I his failure is certain. (/) Conjunctions connect words, phrases, 
and sentences, (g) I had ought to have did the work before leav- 
ing. (4) Who do you take me tobe? (i) I shall try to have 
completed the letter by noon. (/) The rose smells sweetly. (4) 
I'll learn you how to behave yourself! (/) The river raised very 


aim should be to make a citizen—Frocbe/, 
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U. S, HISTORY. 

1. Name the nations which led in the voyages of discovery in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? What were their motives? 

2. In what colonies was religious liberty enjoyed without re- 
straint ? 

3. What was the character of the settlers of New England? Of 
Virginia? 

4. What effect upon the colonies did the French and Indian 
wars have? 

5. What were the leading causes of the Revolution? What 
right had the colonists to resist the English government? Of 
what importance was the battle of Saratoga? 

6. Name the causes of the war of 1812, and locate the principal 
engagements on land and sea. 

7. Give the cause and principal events of the Mexican war, 

$8. Name the influences which led to the Rebellién. Locate five 
battles on land, two on sea, and give the names of the command- 
ing officers on the respective sides. 

g. Give the names of the leading inventions of this century, with 
the inventor’s names. Give the names of three historians, three 
poets, three journalists, three essayists, three statesmen, and three 
orators, of national repute. 

10. Under what three different forms of government have our 
people lived? What influences led to the different changes? 
When was our constitution adopted? Into what departments is 
our government divided? How are they filled ?_ How isthe con- 
stitution amended ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1. Define tonics, sub-tonics, and atonics. 

2. Define spelling, and give two rules for applying suffixes; also 
two rules for applying prefixes. 

3. What is a letter, a word, and how many syllables can a word 
have ? 

4. Spell phonetically the following words: acts, sixths, worlds, 
musing, foreign, bread, union. 

5. When is the hyph n requisite, and when not, in the formation 
of compound words ? 

6. Correct the following words: rhime, circingle, erisipilas, eta- 
mollogy, elipcis, sirtificate, rober, metafor, febuary, runing, pro- 


7. Which of the letters, respectively, are labials, dentals, pala- 
tals, nasals, and on what is this classification founded ? 

8. Correct the following sentences, in respect to capitals: (a) 
The boy appealed to Worcester’s dictionary of the english Lan- 
guage. () the proper use of capitals is always to be Observed. 
(c) The fear of the lord is the beginning of Wisdom. (d) I live as 
i list and I do as i please. 

9. How are words classified in regard to the number of sylla- 
bles they contain? Give three examples of each of these classes. 

to. What is voice? Whatare cognates? Give a list of them. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


t. Give (in the form of a letter addressed to the examining 
board) the following particulars: Name in full, the age, and post- 
office address; experience in teaching, number of terms taught, 
place of last school, rate of wages, grade of certificates, and the 
motives which prompt you to teach. (Your letter will furnish the 
basis for the examination in penmanship.) 

2. How would you open and organize a public school, with 
classes ranging from the Primer to Fourth Reader? 

3. What is the value of a programme of daily exercises in the 
schoolroom? Give programme for school of grads indicated in 
question 2. id 

4. What different systems of instruction are followed in teaching 
young pupils? Define each one fully ard exactly; designate the 
most meritorious method, and give reasons for its superiority. 

5. What mental faculties are used to the greatest extent by chil- 
dren? and what important direction should this fact give to educa- 
tional methods? 

6. What laws should be taught, and inviolably observed, by the 
‘teacher in training young pupils? 

7. What are the uses of educational journals? What organs of 
this class do you take and read? Name some of the leading sub- 
jects which have been noticed in the journals which you have read 
this year. 

8. Do you secure punctuality, regularity, attention, and thor- 
oughness on the part of your pupils? Ifso, how do you attain 
these ends? If not, why not? 

9. What influences out of school most seriously affect the pupil 
in school ? and how may parents aid the teacher in matters within 
the schoolroom ? 

10. What importance should be given to gymnastics, music, and 

drawing in public schools? and how do you teach these subjects? 


Good Words. 


— I am well pleased with your. admirable journal, and cannot 
think of being without it, feeling satisfied it is the best educational 
journal published.—W. J. MAHON, Simonsville P. O., Ontario. 

—I am delighted with the NATIONAL JoURNAL OF EpDvucA- 
TION, and believe it to be the best educational periodical pub- 
lished in the nation. — L. L. ROWLAND, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Oregon. 

— Your paper is one of my best friends. I am doing all I can 

rto aid its circulation,—J. W. Cary, Centreville, Iowa. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— A new primary school has been opened in Manchester, with 
Miss Emma J. Henry as teacher. 


— Miss Laura I. Parsons died in Rochester, May 7, at the age 
of 24 years. Miss Parsons was for three years a teacher in Mt. 
Pleasant School in this city, was a young lady of rare promise, and 
was beloved by all who knew her. Graduating at Salem Normal 
School, in 1368, she at once commenced a successful career as a 
teacher, and faithfully pursued it, till failing health compelled her 
to resign her charge last fall.— Nashua Telegraph. 


— The endowment fund of the New-London Literary and Sci- 
entific Institution is “ $5000 better” than reported in the Journal, 
the total being $65,000, of which Mrs. James B. Colgate, of New 
York city, gave $35,000, while the friends of the institution raised 
$30,000, This fund will be placed in the charge of a board of 
trustees, wholly separate from the management of the academy ; 
only the income of the endowment can be used. Mrs. Colgate’s 
contribution was set apart for this purpose some time ago, and she 
has signified her generous intention of passing over to the trustees 
both the principal and the accumulation, which, with some inci- 
dental advantages from other quarters, will swell the fund to nearly 
seventy thousand dollars. As misfortunes are said never to come 
singly, so the good things for New London are following one after 
another, A distinguished divine is going :v present to the acad- 
emy an extensive library, and another gift of money has been pro- 
vided for. The school is located on a lofty hill, and the trustees, 
recognizing their increased responsibilities, will spare no pains to 
make the academy a shining “light that cannot be hid.”—Zoston 
Journal, 

— The Keene Natural History Society has commenced the 
season with the following list of officers: Geo, A. Wheelock, pres- 
ident; Samuel Wadsworth, vice-president ; D. W. Gilbert, secre. 
tary and treasurer; F. W. Hooper, custodian; G. H. Gilbert, F. 
S, Stratton, C. F. Rowell, A, B. Heywood, Edward Wilktnson, 
executive committee. The meeting on Friday evening was quite 
fully attended, and all who went with an interest in the purpose of 
the society were well repaid for theirtrouble. Ira J. Prouty readan 
interesting essay on the raven, illustrated by a stuffed specimen. 
This was followed by D. W. Gilbert with an essay on Emery. 
Mr. Wheelock made some interesting and instructive remarks on 
flounders, illustrating by a specimen of that fish. He also spoke 
of the caddis-worm and its habitation, illustrating with specimens 
of the same. F., W. Hooper, principal of the high school, paid a 
very appropriate tribute to L. Agassiz, and followed with an inter- 
esting scientific lecture on wheat-rust, illustrating, as he proceeded, 
by drawings on the black board. 


VERMONT. 


West RANDOLPH.—The graded school at West Randolph, re- 
cently established, has begun its course under very favorable au- 
spices, and gives good promise of a successful career. It consists 
of four departments, and in each of them provision is made for 
instruction in drawing by the employment of Mr. W. W. Culver, 
of Royalton, to give the teachers instruction in that most interest- 
ing, important, and useful art. With Mr. Culver drawing is a 
specialty, and under his direction the teachers will, doubtless, soon 
acquire all the ability needed for efficient instruction of their own 
pupils in drawing. Would that the means for correct, efficient 
instruction in drawing were found in every «chool in the State, 
and we trust the day is hastening on when such shall be the fact. 
But let us wait patiently the coming of the better day in education, 
thankful for the means of culture already so richly enjoyed by the 
people of the State at large. We have occasion to rejoice always 
in the thought of the many and rapidly increasing facilities offered 
the children and youth of Vermont for the acquisition of a thor- 
ough education, and for the full development of all their powers, 
— facilities calculated calculated to thoroughly furnish them for 
every good work. We believe that as a State we may claim 
equality, at least, with any other State of the Union in the pro- 
visions made for public instruction, in the common branches of 
study, and for thorough training in the higher departments of 
learning; yes, in the Aighest- Our largest and most important 
public schools are mainly under the charge and instruction of 
men of large experience and of acknowledged ability, and it is 
their good fortune to be aided in their work by a host of women, 
noble in character, cultured in mind, and devoted in heart to the 
work of teaching. The public schools in the smaller towns and 
rurals districts are, we trust, gradually improving, and there are in 
Vermont some of the best academies to be found in all the land. 
But of the means for higher culture, as found in our high school, 
academies, and colleges, it shall be our privilege and pleasure to 
speak hereafter. , 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—At the close of a successful course of lectures on Bot- 
any, given by Professor Goodale, of Harvard University, to the 
teachers of Boston, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


The teachers of Boston and vicinity who have attended the 


courses of instruction in Botany given by Prof. G. L. Goodale, at 


'|the Natural History Rooms, desire to give expression to their ap- 


preciation of the value of said instruction, by adopting the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That Prof. G. L. Goodale, by his thorough mastery of 
the subject taught, by his clear and accurate presentation of truth, 
by his earnest and enthusiastic spirit, by his fertility and readiness 
in illustration, and by his dignified and gentlemanly bearing, com- 
mands our admiration, respect, and confidence, and furnishes to 
al! of us a model worthy of imitation. 

Resolved, That we tender to him our sincere thanks for the ben- 
efits we have received from his instruction, and the assurance of 
our earnest wishes for his future success and usefulness in his 
chosen field of labor. 

Resolved, That we again tender to our esteemed friend and ben- 
efactor, Mr. John Cummings, our thanks for his interest in scien- 
tific education, and for his continued liberality to the teachers of 
Boston, in affording them the means of obtaining the best instruc- 
tion in this branch of knowledge. 

Boston, May 12, 1877. 

— The closing exercises of the School of Oratory of Boston Uni- 
versity, class of 77, were held at Wesleyan Hall, Tuesday, rsth 
inst. The speaking was of a high order, and reflected great credit 
on participants and instructors. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY.—The eleventh annual speaking of selected 
declamations forthe Draper prizes, at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
was held on Friday evening, May 11, 1877. Prizes were awarded 
as follows by the committee of award, consisting of Rev. W. DeL. 
Love, D.D., East Saginaw, Mich. ; T. W. Nickerson, Esq., Bos- 
ton; Geo. F. Babbitt, Esq. (2d prize, 1867), editor Boston Globe: 
Ist prize, $20.00, to Charles Holder, Portland, Oregon; 2d prize, 
$12.00, to G. B. Rogers, Lexington; 3d prize, $8.00, to Louis 
Gregory, Irvington, N. Y. 

New-England Association of School Superintendents. 

The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of the 
school committee, on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, May 25, 
1877, at 9 30 o'clock, a, 


ELxercises—The presentation and discussion of the following 
topics: 

1. Can the present System of Graded Schools be made more 
Effective ? Thomas B, Stockwell, of Providence. 

2. Facts and Figures relating to Public Schools; Louis H. Mar- 
vel, of Holyoke. 

3, What are the Proper Limitations of the Teacher’s Liberty, 
and of the Superintendent’s and School Committee’s Authority ? 

4. What are the Essentials of a System of Statistics that shall 
Represent the Condition of our Public Schools, and serve as a 
Basis of Comparison? 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider “ What 
should be done in our Public Schools in Respect to Instruction in 
the Metric System,” will make a report. 

All school superintendents in New England are cordially invited 
to be present, and participate in the discussions, 

Grorcs. M. Fotsom, Secretary, 


Berkshire Teachers’ Association. 
The Berkshire Teachers’ Association, will meet in Academy 
Hall, at North Adams, Mass., Friday and Saturday, May 25 and 


26, 1877. 
Friday, A. M. 

Introductory Exercises, 

Discussion: Best Methods of securing Faithful Work without 
resoriing to Corporal Punishment; opened by H. H. Ballard, of 
Lenox. 

Paper by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the board of ed: 
ucation. 

Class Exercise in English Analysis, conducted by Miss Stella 
M. King, of North Adams: to be followed by discussion and 
questions, 

Class Exercise in Singing, conducted by E. A. Tower, of North 
Adams. 

Paper by Miss Adele Brewer, of Stockbridge; subject, A Les- 
son in Botany} to be followed by discussion, 

Appointment of committees on Nominations and Resolutions, 

Lecture by President Chadbourne, of Williams College; sub- 
ject, Current Fallacies respecting Education, 

Class Exercise in Vocal Culture, conducted by Mrs. C. A. 
Goodnow, of North Adams; to be followed by readings, 

Saturday, A. M. 

Questions from the Question-box to be answered by A. Tolman, 
of Pittsfield. 

Address by Rev. C, H. Parkhurst, of Lenox; subject, Mental 
Indigestion. 

Discussion : Parents’ interest and co-operation in Schools; Geo. 
H, Cary and Jared Reid, Jr., of Pittsfield. 

Report of committees and miscellaneous business, 

Members desiring free entertainment are requested to send their 
names to A. D. Miner, North Adams, before May 19. The rail- 
roads offer free return tickets to points within the county. School 
committees are earnestly requested to attend the meetings, take 
part in the discussions, and urge the attendance of teachers. 
Teachers are urged to present questions about every-day school 
work, to be considered at the 9.00 o’clock hour on Saturday, It 
is hoped that this hour may be made very profitable. 

Srecra M, Kino, Sey. Grorce F. Prest. 
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Norfolk County Teachers’ Association. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association was held in the Town Hall, Quincy, Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 11 and 12. ‘ 

David Bentley, Esq., of Brookline, presided, and Miss S. W. 
Loker, of Brookline, was chosen secretary. The members were 
present in large numbers, lady teachers greatly predominating. 

The Association was cordially welcomed to Quincy by F. W. 
Parker, Esq., Supt. of Schools, and the usual committees were ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., delivered a short address, in 
which he presented some very plain and important statements, in 
relation to the present system of public education depicting the 
darker shades of the subject. He said “the era of school com- 
mittees was past, and the era of school superintendents had begun.” 
Normal schools had done their work. and now they should go one 
step further and have a professional school for teachers. He did not 
think the school system of to-day in its results was commensurate 
with the outlay, and that there was too much parrot-like recitation 
from text-books without a comprehensive knowledge being gained. 

Hon, Warren Johnson, late superintendent of schools in New- 
ton, deceased, was expected to give am essay on the subject of 
“ Compulsory Education,” but in his stead Mr. Charles F. King, 
sub-master of the Lewis School, Boston, read a paper upon the 
topic, “ How to interest boys in their studies.” This he would do 
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brook, Miss Mary J. Holmes of Canton, Miss Jennie M. King of 
Franklin. 

The topic of “Object, Scope, and Frequency of Written Ex- 
aminations,” was then taken up and the discussion opened by Mr. 
G. W. Shaw, of Weymouth, and was participated in by many 
teachers. 

The session closed with a discussion of the principal faults 
of our schools, by Professor Dimmock, of Adams Academy, 
and others. Votes of thanks were passed to the different speak- 
ers. and the convention dissolved. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brisrot.—The graduating exercises of the high school, W. F. 
Marston, principal, took place on Friday evening, May 4, at Bye- 
field Hall, and about eight hundred persons were present. The 
stage was beautifully decorated with flowers. The class of ’77 
consists of four young ladies. 

PROVIDENCE.—The offer of the State for the high school estate 
on Benefit street, for the use of the Normal School, has been ac- 
cepted by the city council, the transfer to be made on the comple- 
tion of the new high school building. 

Brown University.—The commencement programme for Brown 
University is as follows: Class-day, Friday, June 15; baccalau- 
reate by President Robinson, and sermon before the Society of Mis- 
sionary Inquiry, by Rev. Thacher Thayer, of Newport, Sun- 


by giving oral graphic descriptions of historical incidents, introduc- day; sophomore prize speaking, Monday evening; Phi Beta 


ing noted men by familiar names which they acquired, bringing 
before the imagination of the pupil glowing pictures of places 
and events, which would give them more knowledge than could 
be obtained from dry text-books. He deprecated the use of the 
self-reporting system as tending to teach deception. 

The next address was by,Mr. I. Freeman Hall, of Quincy, on 


Kappa, by Professor Sumner, of Yale, and alumni address, on ex- 
President Caswell, by Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Tuesday; commence- 


ment exercises, Wednesday. 
East ProvipENce.—Mr. Lester A. Freeman, principal of the 


grammar school at Watchemoket for four years, has resigned and 
accepted a position in the Island high school, at New Shoreham. 


ing I ‘ 
2 E. H. Petter, of Providence, a graduate of Brown University, is 

semethi _|engaged to fill the vacancy caused by this resignation. Miss 
mer Adela C. Salisbury, a graduate of the normal school, succeeds 


sary [to acquire a simplicity of expression, fluency, and correct ex- 
pression, thereby reversing, in a measure, the order of things now 
im vogue in the teaching of language. 

While these exercises were going on in the Town Hall, Colonel 
Parker, of Quincy, took the primary section of the Association 
into Lyceum Hall, below, and, with the aid of several primary 
classes from the public schools of Quincy, he illustrated the 
methods of teaching reading, etc., in the primary school of that 


Mrs. E. C. M. Flagg, at Cedar Grove. 


BURRILLVILLE.—Rev. William Fitz, superintendent of public 


schools for several successive years, has resigned, and Dr. Bruce 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Ernestine Patter- 
son, a normal graduate, has been engaged for the summer term in 
the Mohegan district, No. 3. 


PAWTUCKET. — The summer term of the schools commenced 


Monday, May 7, with a few changes of teachers. On account of 


} “ ” 
ang Promotions from the grammar schools, the high school is consid- 
te Shep By of the to supply the pupils of this school with*books, to be owned by the 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


erably larger than last term. The school committee have voted 


town and loaned to the scholars, and if the plan is a success, it 


The teachers having accepted the usual hospitalities of the cit-| will quite likely be made to apply to all the schools in town. The 
izens, reassembled at 2:30 p. m., and the claims of the New-Enc- | whole number of schools in the town is 40, teachers 42. 


LAND JOURNAL were presented, and the following preamble and 
resolution were unanimously adopted : 

“ As all good teachers must be habitual students of the 
and practice of teaching, to enable them to secure the highest re- 
sults in their work ; 

Resolved, That we earnestly commend the New-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, as a paper furnishing us with the 
freshest thoughts of the leading educators of this country upon 


HopxkinTon.—The free library at Ashaway has received an ad- 


dition of about fifty volumes, purchased with the first amount it 
has received from the State, 


Nortu Kincston.—School district No. 5 has voted a tax of 


$50 dollars for fuel, repairs, and other necessary expenses for the 
ensuing year. 


Cost of Education, including only Teachers’ Wages. — Although 


methods of instruction, and of general educational literature, from | there was an increase in the amount paid to teachers during the 


week to week, and we hereby pledge it our heartiest support. 
THE JOURNAL was commended by Messrs. Hall of Quincy, 
and Dickinson, secretary of the board of education, who said every 
teacher in Massachusetts ought to take and read this paper, as 
one of the best helps they could have in their responsible work. 


year ending April 30, 1876, in 75 per cent, of the whole number of 
towns in the State, the attendance was so increased that only §5 
per cent. of the number showed an increase in the cost per capita of 


pupils enrolled, 58 per cent. in the cost per capita of average num- 
ber belonging, 33 per cent. in the cost per capita of average attend- 


spoke tn the came ands commits wee ance, and 42 per cent. in the cost for each pupil’s instruction per 


pointed to secure subscribers. A goodly number of names were 
obtained. 

Mr. A. G. Boyden, principal of the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, gave a practical exercise with illustrations, of the 
principles and methods of teaching form in primary schools. 


month. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— H. E. Northrop, of New Haven, who since his graduation at 
Yale College, last summer, has been pursuing the normal course 


This was followed by an essay on the “Method of Teaching at Westfield, sailed on Saturday for G He is to be tutor of 


Written Composition,” by the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of 
the Massachusetts board of education. He first showed the 
three grades of composition that should be taught in schools, 
—that which calls for the exercise of the power of observing in 
gaining a knowledge of things; the use of the imagination in de- 
scribing things that are learned by thought ; and the third grade, 
called scientific composition, which calls into activity the reflective 
powers in describing a general notion of abstract truth. In the 
second part of his essay he described the manner of teaching each 
grade. He showed the method of leading the pupil to prepare 
his composition and write it out, and to express his thoughts. In 
conclusion, he dwelt upon the importance of teaching a correct 
method of composition. 

In the evening Mr. Homer B. Sprague, principal of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, delivered his lecture on “ Milton as an Edu- 
Cator,” to an appreciative audience. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The sessions were continued, and the following officers were 
elected to serve the coming year: President, I. Freeman Hall, of 
Quincy ; vice-presidents, J. F. Fellows of Hyde Park, O. A. An- 
drews of East Milton, Miss Louise Vining of South Weymouth ; 
secretary, Miss Annie Veazie of Randolph; treasurer, J. M. 
Parker, of West Dedham ; councillors, Mr. Armington of East 
Weymouth, T. H. West of Randolph, Mr. Goldthwait of Hol- 


the English Language and Literature in the celebrated Thudicum 
Institute of that city, an institution founded in 1776, and now quite 
polyglotte, having Russian, Italian, German, English, and Ameri- 
can students in about equal numbers, with native teachers of each 
of the languages represented. The demand for instruction in the 
English language and literature is rapidly increasing in Europe. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
THE ELECTRIC PEN. 

No well-regulated and discreet correspondent will permit him- 
self to become the gratuitous advertiser of any patent contrivance 
which is sold for money. It is learned that an incidental allusion 
in this correspondence to the fact that the Chicago board of edu- 
cation had become the happy possessor of an electric pen, and a sim- 
ilar incidental allusion in this correspondence to some of its work 
in the hands of the special teacher of music, have resulted in some 
correspondence from abroad as to the peculiarities and capabilities 
that little instrament. The thoughtlessness of this correspondent 
having therefore unwisely and without any 

MATERIAL EQUIVALENT, 
in the shape of advertising patronage, led certain designing men, 
music-teachers, superintendents, and the like, to look toward this 


apparently harmless machine with avaricious intent, he hastens 
to make what reparation he can, by calling public attention to 
some of the practical results that may be expected to follow its 
use. Nothing is set down in malice, but if any overburdened 
teacher in the wide circle of THE JOURNAL’s constituency has 
been led to believe that the work of teaching has been lightened 
in Chicago by means of the electric pen, I fear he is egregiously 
mistaken. It is no exaggeration to suggest that specialists in any 
department of science or life can be subject to all manner of 
DELUSIONS AND HALLUCINATIONS 


as to the peculiarities of their specialty, Every waking moment, 
so to speak, is devoted to the concoction of vagaries, schemes, 
and plans, of one kind and another, and those who are at all fan- 
ciful or imaginative are subject to periods of special paroxysm and 
ecstacy. At snch times let unrestrained access be given to such a 
contrivance as the electric pen, whereby the unlimited creations of 
their fertile fancies are not only registered, but multiplied to an 
extent that is only limited by the return of a lucid interval, and 
you have a rather serious state of things. Thus the teacher of 
drawing, withdrawing for a time from the noisy world by which 
she is’ surrounded, will return with a copy of a paper for every 
teacher in the city, containing instructions, orders, suggestions, 
classical and ,historical allusions, and art reminiscences of the 
most cyclopedic and exhaustive character, all of which are to be 
absorbed, assimilated, and communicated with a sufficient rapidity 
to be out of the way before the occurrence of the next paroxysm. 


Then the special 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


with the melody of inborn or nascent tunes vibrating in his ear, 
will retire for a brief season, to emerge with a plentiful supply of 
copies to impart his gift ef song to every schoolroom in the city, to- 
gether with all manner of directions, suggestions, cautions, and 
general advice as to how that gift may be duly honored and hos- 
pitably received. But the full measure of the pedagogue’s woes 
is not reached till the 
MAN OF STATISTICS 

gets uncontrolled possession of the Mephistophelian instrument, 
and mercilessly manufactures complex blanks, involving investi- 
gations and calculations to which the mysteries of permutations 
and combinations are but trifles, and the differentiation or inte- 
gration of the most involved mathematical expressions but a pleas- 
ant pastime, 

The April salaries were paid on Saturday, May sth, upon which 
day closed also the spring vacation. On that occasion there was 
given to each principal a collection or papers, of which, as illus- 
trating what has been said, the following 

BILL OF PARTICULARS 
is given: a report of an examination in music, giving five to six 
items of information concerning each of the fifty-nine schools in 
the city; a copy for each teacher in sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, of a chorus with words and music, consisting of two 
pages for practice in those grades ; a circular letter of instruction 
to the same teachers, of the same length, containing several gen- 
eral and sixteen specific directions for the month’s work; blanks 
for a complete directory of each school, together with five addi- 
tional columns of mathematical information in reference to school 
accommodations, membership, grade, Chicago experience, and 
salary for each teacher (two copies requested); blanks showing 
number of room, number of sittings, grade, and department for 
each teacher, with appropriate totals for teachers, grades, depart- 
ments, and schools (two copies required) ; a circular letter contain- 
ing suggestions, reflections, and directigns, as to the time and man- 
ner of filling above blanks ; and a comprehensive document of four 
pages, in which the needs, and condition of the grounds, building, 
furniture, school supplies, and miscellaneous requirements of 
each school were to be noted for the especial delectation of the 
building and supply agent. Some idea of the nature of this latter, 
may be inferred from the fact that under the above five general 
heads, forty specific items are named for consideration. 
YE PROBLEM, 

This whole subject is dismissed with the very obvious, though 
somewhat alarming conundrum, if one short vacation week, em- 
bracing too the troublous and unsettled 1st of May, can pro- 
duce such a list of woes as are above, truthfully and lugubriously 
specified, what will not the fast-approaching long vacation bring 
forth? 

THE LEGISLATURE 
of Illinois, which has been a long time in session, and which has 
not a very desirable reputation for industry, has considerately 
killed a bill which was the Illinois representative of the nonsens- 
ical school-book legislation of the Northwest. A 
SURPRISING AND PAINFUL 

amount of the true inwardness of this legislation as exemplified in 
the Wisconsin struggle, is contained in the current number of the 
Wisconsin Fournal of Education in a calm and competent narra- 
tive of the inception, progress, and defeat of the “ Text-book 
Conspiracy” in that State, by Superintendent Searing. An 
amount of selfishness, end hypocrisy, and cunning trickiness is 
there revealed which is astonishing in even the politics of these 
times. James HANNAN. 


— No one need expect to see a truly prosperous high school in 


the exclusive charge of women.—Payne’s School Supervision. 
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“LATE PUBLI 


CATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of the retail 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


ice, Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Title. 

our Republic a Failure? :2amo, 436, cloth. 
jee Polytechaic Collection of for Schools, etc. 8vo 
Bible Illustrations. 8 vols. r2mo, cloth. 
Summer Rest. 12m0, pp. 350- 
Clowes’ s Chemistry. 
‘The American, 12 ‘ot 
The Wiles Trials, Cloth, 
alk. 16mo. 
One Thousand Gems. 
Poems of Places. Vols. 11, 12, 13; Italy. 

hanna’s Inherit read 348. 
Choice Extracts for Schools Families. 
Hours with Men and Books. 12mo, pp. 384. 
Titan,—a Romance, 2 vols. 
Hesperus, Forty-five Dog Post Days. 2 vols. 
The of ¥2M0, PP. 340. 
Abroad Again, or A resh Foray tn For ign Lands. 
The New American Arith.: Part}. 11. [11]. New Series. 
1s the Bible True? 
Life of Christ. Parts, each, paper. 
Morning Hours. Cloth. 
Eugenie. Cloth. 
Artistic Dees Studies. In 20 parts. 
Will it Be? Paper. ‘ 
Manchester Science Lecture,— Williamson's Life on Earth. 
Recollections of Samuel Breck. 


etc. 
Manual for Mechanical Engi 
** Through Nature to Christ.” 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. 12mo, pp. 228. 
Book of Popular 12mo. 
2 


Draughtsman’s Alphabets. 2d edition. 
The Shakespeare. 


ass, 
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~hn Kitto Robt. Carter & Bros 10 00 
Hamilton Estes & Lauriat 125 
j Henry C Lear 
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T DeWitt Talmadge N Tibbals & Sons 1 50 
H W Longfellow R Osgood & Co each 1 00 
Emma Marshall E P Dutton & Co 1 50 
athews, . C Griggs & Co 2 00 
J P F Richter Henry Holt & Co 125 
Abel Hovelacque JB Lip i 
ohn Bascom P Putnam's Sons ase 
Curtis Guild Tee & Shepard 2 00 
J H Butler& Co 
Brooks Charles B Cox & 00 
Farror E P Dutton & Co 25 
enry Holt 
Woodward Orange Judd & Co ‘> 
ord K Ce 50 
acmillan 
ak Seudder Porter & Coates 2 pe 
m 25 
Clark D Van Nostrand 7 50 
E A Abbot acmilla - 
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Carleton G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
avana: Appleton & Co 
_ Charles H B Ashmead 1 =o 
Willis AS Barnes & Co 1 50 
Esser A J Bicknell & Co 2 00 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin 4 50 


New Publications. 


CuoIck EXTRACTS FOR RECITATION in Schools 
and Families. By Charles Northend, A. M. 
Hartford: Brown & Gross ; 1877. 


This little pamphlet of 48 pages contains 208 
choice selections in prose and verse, for memory 
exercises by the children in our schools. Geo. B. 
Emerson tells us that the recitation of poetical and 
prose selections was a daily exercise in his schools, 
and that to it he traces some of the most valuable 
influences of his school-room, Prof. Northend 
has devoted his whole life to the service of teach- 
ers and pupils, and his latest work will, like the 
others, be welcomed afid used by thousands of 
school-teachers and pupils. It is filled with 
choice things in English literature, and is worth 
its weight in gold. 


, Etymology. A ovelacque. Trans- 
aoe by ‘A. Ht Keane, B.A., author of History 
of the English Language, German Inflexion, 
french Accents. London: Chapman & Hall ; 
193 Piccadilly ; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1877. Pages 340, with a Philological 
Map, showing the distribution of languages. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


Philology is of recent origin. Its methods of 
research belong to the last and the present cen- 
turies, and have been the object of search of the 
most eminent scholars. It occupies a place second 
to no other among the humanitarian studies of 
our age, and reveals more pf history, of thought, 
and speculation, and of the whole range of phys- 
cal and metaphysical science, than the ordinary 
human mind has been able to comprehend. The 
author’s purpose is to show the real place of the 
science of language in the history of man, He 
boldly meets the question of the origin of speech, 
treating it as purely anthropological, and exclu- 
sively a physical science. From some of the 
views of our author, scholars will likely dissent ; 
one of which is the argument for the original plu- 
rality of the human race, based upon the assumed 
origina plurality of speech. Chapter I, treats of 
Linguistic Philology and Etymology; II, the Fac. 
ulty of Articulate Speech ; III, First Form of 
Speech, Monosyllabic, or Isolating Languages ; 
1V, Second Forms of Speech, Agglutination ; V, 
Third Form of speech, Inflection ; VI, Original 
Plurality of Speech, and Transmutation of Lin- 
guistic Systems, 


THe BAmrron Lecrures, 1876. ‘ The Witness 
ofthe Psalms to Christ and Christianity.” Eight 
Lectures preached before tho University of Ox- 
ford, 1876. By William Alexander, D.D., 
D, C. L., Brasenose College, Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company; 1877. $2.00, Buston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 

By the last will of Rev. John Bampton, Canon 
of Salisbury, his estates were bequeathed to the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Universi- 
ty of Oxford for the purpose of establishing a lec- 


tureship for eight Divinity Sermons, to be deliv- 


ered annually, between the last month in Lent 
term and the end of the third week in Act term, 
upon some topics tending to confirm and establish 
the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics. 

In the series for 1876, Dr. Alexander attempts 
to show the varied witness to Christ and Chris- 
tianity which is afforded by the Book of the 
Psalms, The subject is one of universal interest, 
and is treated in a purely exegetical method, and 
with the aid of the clearest scholarship. The 
Psalms are so closely interwoven with the text and 
spirit of the New Testament Scriptures, and have 
become so largely the sources of devotion and 
song, that their exposition in the light of prophetic 
teaching is most timely and practical. In the 
first lecture are discussed schemes of interpreta- 
tion ; in the second, general division of Messianic 
Psalms ; in the third, objections to the use of the 
Psalter as a Christian Manual ; in the fourth, the 
pre-delineation of the Christian character is a 
standing prophecy of the Gospel; in the fifth, 
Great Images of the Church in the Psalms; in 
the sixth, the witness of the Psalms to the adora- 
tion of our Lord and to the general system of the 
Church’s Worship; in the seventh, witness to 
Christian Theology; in the eighth, practica! ap- 
plications to individual Christianity, to the gather- 
ing-in of Israel, and to the times of restitution. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. Zhe astern Question, 
Hiysorically Considered ; with notes on the re- 
sources of Russia and Turkey, and an abstract 
of their Treaties with the United States. By 
jones M. Bugbee. With maps. Bostop : James 

Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents. 

This attractive little book contains just what 
every person interested in the grand struggle now 
going on between Russia and Turkey, wants to 
know ; and contains an historical statement of the 
Eastern question, a sketch of the Russian and 
Turkish governments, the treaties between Rus- 
sia and the United States, and the international 
rules for the government of neutrals. The maps 
are admirably executed, and the text contains in- 
formation of great value. Its issue is most time- 
ly, and will be eagerly sought for by intelligent 
readers. 

Epocus oF Ancient History. The “Roman 
Triumvirate,” by Charles Merivale, D. D., Dean 
of Ely. With a map of the Roman Empire at 
the close of the Republic. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co, Price $1.00. 

The plan of this series is designed to furnish 
students a complete picture of any one important 
period of thé world’s history presented in each 
volume. The present volume Covers an impor- 
tant era, and is marked by thorough and compre- 
hensive scholarship. 

THE REVEREND GREEN WILLINGWOOD; or, 


life Am the Clergy. By Rev. Robert 
Fisher. New York : Authors’ Publishing Com- 
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one of the self-denying men of God, who volun- 
tarily labor for the benefit of mankind by exciting 
them to do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God. Its perusal will greatly aid the reader 
to appreciate the present condition and trials of 
hundreds of these good men. 


WoMeEn’s SECRETS; or, How to be Beautiful. 
Translated and edited from the Persian and 
French, with additions from the best English 
authorities. By Lou Capsadell, author of 
“Her Waiting Heart,” “ Fallow E’en,” etc. 
New York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 


The author announces the purpose of this book 
to be “to prolong the freshness of youth, to 
heighten feminine charms, to promote the sweet- 
ness of living,” etc. 


PETTINGILL’S NEWsPAPER DirecToRY and Ad- 
vertisers’ Hand-Book for 1877, comprising a 
complete list of the newspa and other 
age published in the United States and 

ritish America, New York: S, M. Pettingill 

& Co. 

This book is a convenience to advertisers, and 
puts before the public the claims of this reliable 
old advertising agency, having been established 
since 1849. 


GEOLOGICAL Map of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, By C. H. Hitchcock, 1877. Presented 
by Prof. J. H. Huntington of the Boston Uni- 
versity. 

By the use of colors, the various sedimentary 
formations and eruptive rocks are shown in all 
the townships of these States. It is invaluable to 
the student of the geology of this section, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


FRANK BEARD, the Artist, has just completed 
the manuscript and drawings of a book on the use 


intended as a guide and help to superintendents 
and teachers who desire to use the black-board in 
schools or classes. The use of the black-board 
has grown largely within the past few years, and 
Mr. Beard has been honorably connected with its 
development. The book will be issued about the 
middle of June, in handsome 12mo form; cloth, 
$1.50. Jesse Haney & Co., Publishers, 


Publisher's Notes. 


Our ADVERTISING COLUMNS.—No part of our 
paper is more worthy of attention than our adver- 
tising pages. In these we find the best results of 
the highest literary and business talent of the 
country. Says a prominent high-school principal, 
known to most of our readers, “I never fail to 
read your advertising pages every week. I can- 
not afford not to know all that publishers and 
teachers have to state which may be of value to 
me in my work.” There is great wisdom in that 
remark, and it is a proof to our patrons that their 
labors are not in vain. 


Pror, SAUVEUR is recognized as one of the most 
accomplished and successful teachers of the 
French language and literature, and his Summer 
School at Plymouth, N. H., in 1876, was not only 
attended by a large class of appreciative teachers 
and learners, but received the most flattering com- 
mendations. The Professor opens a school of a 
similar character at Amherst, Mass., in July; and 
at this center of learning and culture, with all its 
surroundings of natural scenery, So attractive and 
ennobling, we may expect that a large number of 


pupils will gather. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—We 
had hoped to be able to give full particulars in 
regard to rates, excursions, entertainments. etc., 
this week ; but the arrangements were completed 
too late. Look for something in our next issue. 
J. M. HALL, Secrelary, 


Senp for circular of West Chester State Nor- 
mal School. Prof. Maris has secured the most 
competent instructors, and will conduct a most 
successful summer school. The location is a de- 
lightful one in which to spend a few weeks in 
summer. 


We well remember how the Masters of the 
Boston schools, in days past, used to say, Go to 
Maynard & Noyes for our ink. Messrs, ‘/ower, 
Fairbanks, Swan, Sherwin, Bates, and others 
knew that good ink was always made by Maynard 
& Noyes. 


of the black-board in the Sunday-school. It is) 
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new work of great interest and value to educators, » 


as well as general readers: Xecollections of Simuel 
Breck, by Horace E. Scudder, Mr. Breck was 
well known in the best circles of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia; and these Notes and 
Recollections of his long and memorable life will 
have a large sale. It is worth a place on your 
book shelf, 


Dr. E. R. Humpureys, of Boston, is a most 
thorough and successful teacher of the classics. 
His article on “The Roman Pronunciation of 
Latin” has received much attention in literary cir- 
cles, and proves him to be not only a clever 
scholar, but an accomplished writer. 


SFE advertisement of valuable school property 
in Foxboro, Mass. This school is well located, 
and has an excellent reputation. 


TorREY, Bricut & CaPEN are the most reliable 
carpet dealers in Boston. Examine their goods 
and prices, and you will trade with them, 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s series of scientific text- 
books has had a large sale in England and Amer- 
ica, They contain the latest theories, discoveries, 
and opinions of the best scholars in science, and 
teachers can not afford to be without these ad- 
vanced views. 


Joun & Sons publish a class of books 
indispensable to scholars. Our readers should 
always find their advertisement in our columns. 


Putnam's Sons publish a class of works which 
educators should examine thoroughly. As a pub- 
lishing house, they are well known as liberal, pro- 
gressive, and reliable, and those who patronize 
them receive complete satisfaction. Teachers 
will send for circulars of books, etc. 

RocGers’ GRouPS are 
too well- known to need 
recommendation by us to 
our readers, but we are 
sure it will be gratefully 
received, if attention is 
called to one which is 
4, especially adapted as a 
national subject, a cut of 

» which is annexed, and is 
styled “ The Council 
of War.” The scene 
presented has become historic, patriotic, and na- 
tional. Three great personages of the civil war 
are presented to our notice: President Lincoln, 
the central figure, holds the war-map of the South- 
ern field in his hand ; and with Gen. Grant on his 
right, and Secretary Stanton on his left, he is dis- 
cussing the various plans by which the most suc- 
cessful campaigns may be conducted. Great 
statesmanship, as well as great generalship, are 
prefigured in the group; and from the plans 
which here had their origin, we may suppose that 
the great contest was terminated. The subject is 
worthy of thorough study, and will reveal the in- 
tense anxiety and responsibility which these great 
actors manifested in the conclusion of a struggle 
which tested the bravery of Northern and South- 
ern blood on the battle-fields of the rebellion, 

This is but one of many groups of Mr. Rogers, 
by means of which he has attained a national rep- 
atation as an artist, and has placed his works in 
homes and schools all over the land. The style 
of art is natural, and the subjects selected appeal 
to the sympathy and taste of the people, and must 
continue to have a great sale. The popularity of 
the school-subjects should lead teachers to send 
for catalogues, and learn how easily some of these 
groups may be obtained for their homes or school, 
rooms, Such works are the most telling educators 


of youth, 
The Triumph of Art in Railroad Travel. 
Year by year we note the footsteps of progress in many 
directions, In no direction is progress more palpable than 
in facilities offered the railroad traveler of the present day. 
Looking back but a few years, we can see the toiling snail- 
like advance made day by day by the emigrant’s wagon, as 
it was slowly but surely drawn toward sundown by the pa- 
tient ox, or the slowly-moving farm horse; then came the 
old-fashioned stage-coach; following closely, we had the 
canal packet; then the steamer on the lakes and rivers; then 
the locomotive engine, and the stage-like car. Now! the 


palatial coach, and more than palatial drawing-room a: d- 


sleeping car. Yet, pot satisfied with these, that marvel of 


pany. Price $1.50. 
The purpose of this book is to give a history of 


Porter & CoaTES, of Philadelphia, publish a 


mammoth western corporations, the Chicago & Northwest- 


| 
| 


ern Railway, as we stated some weeks ago, has developed 
hotel cars that will, for elegance, usefulness, and real com- 
fort, eclipse everything of the kind that has been hitherto 
placed in service on any road. Some of our readers seem to 
have some doubts about the merits of hotel cars, or their 
superiority over the so-called dining-car, that is run for a 
few miies on some roads. “I am not so sure about that,” 
said one of our friends, as he had finished reading our first 
article about these hotel coaches that are to be run on the 
Omaha and California line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway; “1 am not so sure I would care to take dinner in 
any car, no matter how much like a palace, while it was run- 
ning at the rate of forty miles an hour.” It isa saying that 
“ the faster you run, the safer.” Why, last June, it will be 
remembered that this road hauled from Chicago to Council 
Bluffs, in less than ten hours, the now celebrated “ Jarrett 
and Palmer Train.” On that train was a hotel car, not as 
large, with less wheels under it, poorer springs and in no 
way as strong and easy for riding in as these new cars are to 
be, and yet Mr. Jarret said, “‘while on the Chi & Nornh- 
western line, running at an average rate of fifty miles 
hour, we took our breakfa-tas comforiably as we should at 
Deimonico's, in New York.” 

It is well known that the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way is built over the most favorable line, as to grades, that 
could be found between Chicago a'd the Missouri River, 
with but few curves; its track is mostly of heavy steel rail. 
gravel ballasted, with wide roadway. giving it permanence 
and solidity,—1t is as smooth as a floor; ail its cars strong, 
with plenty of wheels under them, and with springs so ad- 
justed that the usual “*bouncing” and oscillation is reduced 
to the minimum. We observed, last week, that in an ordi- 
nary car the side motion and rising and falling of the car was 
less than half an inch, and sometimes scarcely perceptible 
We believe it will be found that a person will sit in these ho 
tel cars and eat, or wre as comfortably as he cou'd at his 
desk or table at home. 7Ais we choose to call the triumph 
art railway travel. 

We learn that this new line of hotel cars is being pushed to 
completion as fast as the full force of workmen in the Pull- 
man shops can doit. We shall be certain to see them ina 
few weeks.—Cedar Rapids Republican, Feb., 1877. 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, practical. Send ro cents to Wu. E. Buck, 
Supt. of Mancne:ter, N. H. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send 17 of Barry Collins’s 3- and Title 
Suzet Mosic for $1.00. Send stamp 
6 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


me Pictures. 
ancy and true representations from nat 
made to order ; the fancy sketches, half the oriee of the truc 
local Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wasterty, R. I. t 


College 


Lawns, (;rass Plats, and SCHOOL 
or 
Lawns, 
uriant grass of a Rich Green 
through the season. 
sively 


GROUNDS. Use BOWKER'S 
LAWN DRESSING, prepared 
from chemicals. 
lent for flower gardens. Exten- 

used about Boston, Trial bags, sufficient for 1000 sq 

— 6oc.; 100 Ibs for 4% acre. Give it 2 trial; it will please 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Apparatus for Projection. 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern, 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| offered to the educational 
| public Universally ap- 
| proved by prominent edu- 
| cators of the country. 


durable 
k, always 


Price List. —Coarse Hair Felt, dozen 753 
Extra-fiue Hair Felt, $2.2; ; Extra-fine all Wool Pelt 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
Sole Agent for Boscon. 


Can be seen at the rooms urnal i 
16 Hawley Street. 


was in une of m ’ 
Rome, have come 


‘oduction of ex- 


act ases, Am phore 
ups, found in the ruins and tombs of 
_ We f g00ds to the public, ornamented in an- 


ornamented to onder, 


J. 8. KE & CO 
Franklin, near Washin 
Only authorized Agents for 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama 

well adapt-d ‘or School<, Seminaries, pas 

Address the PUBLISHING 
SLISHING CO, 


. 16 Haw) Dueet, 


Greatest Bargain in the States! 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A GENTLEMAN of successful experience as teacher 
in the common schools of a New England me open 

for Address Tgacugr,” Box 219, East Bos- 

ton, Mass. m8h 


WAnTED-A Travertine Companion. A lady wish- 
ing to spend several months or a year in a tourist's trip 
in Eu wishes to secure an agreeable female companion, 
each to r her own expenses, References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “ F. R. S.” 16 Hawley St., Boston, care Jour. of Ed. 


Of Interest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, siteated in the charming town of Fox- 
boro, Mass., is now offered for sale. The house, or man- 
sion, is a fine two-and-a-half story building, situated on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the drainage is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, reception, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 
commodate a large tamily, and twenty-five scholars or board- 
Ts; amice school room, with furniture and fixtures therein 
a large and conveniently arranged barn and carriage-house. 
which, as also the house, are supplied with an abundance of 
water from well and cisterns. The lot is large, and has fine 
forest and ornamental trees; and the purchaser can have 
{ he desires, a very fine lot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been used by scho'ars 

This estate was pry a by its late owner, for many years, 
as a home school, and had attained a popularity reached by 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
his decease, every seat in tre school room was occupied 
for a school, a summer boarding-house, or medical retreat, 
few such locations can be found. It is situated in a town ol 
churches, schools, industrial pursuits and business enterprise, 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with fewer 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
and. Railroad facilities to any part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is worthy the attentiun of parties looking for 
a place for either of the purposes above named, or of a gen- 
tleman with a large family. 

All particulars in relation to the same can be ascertained 
by inquiry of, or nmdence with, R. Suer- 
MAN, Pawtucket, R. |, or C. W. Hopces, Foxboro, Mass ; 
who, residing near the premises, wili, with pleasure, show 
the same to parties irous to examine or purchase, and also 
to answer any interrogatories as to local advantages, or 
otherwise. The price will be reasonable, and terms of pay- 
ment in accordance with the ability of the purchaser. 

May 8, 1877. 
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FOR SALE, a Seminary, nearly new, turnished 
in suits of black walnut and hard wood, with al) 
the appointments of a first-class Seminary. Four acres of 
ground, barn, laundry, and out-buildings. Can raise all 
table vegetables for the year. The chapel is paper- 
very nicely. Will seat 125 students; with six class-rooms, in 
colors; folding doors for class lecture, library, chemical ap- 
paratus, large beli in tower, eight nice sleeping-rooms over 
chapel. Boarding-house contains two large, fine dining- 


two large halls, large mirror in full size, rear of hall; two 
parlors, folding doors; one large sitting-room, Brussels 
carpet on first floor, lace curtains and lambrequins to all win- 
dows, and ail the floors carpeted, nearly new; eighteen large 
sleeping-rooms, two halls on second story, with inner court 
opening on ver of 150 feet promenade ; the same on first 
floor. The third story is beautiful. Situated in the Genesee 
Valley, on Genesee River, with boating and bathing. The 
most healthy locality; scenery grand; no competition in 
county; free of tax; can draw from the State $600 to $1000 
perannum. The Seminary has had 120 students, boarders 
and day scholars. It is the finest located for Seminary or 
private residence, of any in this beautiful valley. It cost be- 
tween $25,000 and $30,000. Will sell for h its ori 

mal cost, nearly furnished Terms easy ; title perfect. W 

take partner with $500 or $1000 capital, who may act as 
Principal, the present principal being in poor health. Full 
particulars will be given, and views of property sent to good 
parties, by addressing Acent, P. O. Box 547, Binghampton, 
N. ¥., or at Office of this paper. rig th 


rooms, folding doors; kitchen, butler’s pantry, music-room, | | 


TORREY, 
BRIGHT, 
& CAPEN, 


IMPORTERS and DEALERS IN 


Fine Carpets 


848 and 350 Washington St. 


BOSTON. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schools; bes 
easy music for young voices. e 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents, All orders must 
be post-paid to my address. 

Mrs. & N. BORDMAN 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 
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Of superior ENGLISH matittifacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, 
and Evenness of Point. In 15 Nuttibers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS! 


Varieties suitable to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


me 
me 
3 
8: 73 Fulton Street, Boston. eow 


FALCON 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


— or — 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapt-d to Educational purposes. It comprises 
38 metalic Ores, 
ta 
50 Fossiliferous Bocks, 


been ‘ rr” 
slat het moe fn a great number of our 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


@1 the Old Standard Quality. 
oseph Gillott s, descriptive same 


Traps Mark, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The wel] known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With mos: of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 Jobn Street, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOK, Sole Agent. ' 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 


and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘* Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JiSSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W, Ov.cen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
1 and 8 Bond &St., New York. 


price is $40. List sent on 
os tf 


| BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


P. H. RODEN, 
(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 
TAILOR, 

352 Washington St., Boston, 


{s offering Fine Clothing to Order at low prices. 
Liberal to Clergymen. 113m 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
5. C. KIMBALL. 962 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 


done promptly and at ie rates. 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO, 
97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1837. 

with tite Retary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Sores ‘actories, 
Towet Clocks. etc. Fully Warrunted. 

Nustrated sent Free. 

Vaxbczen & Tist, 12 34 St, 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
dispore of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
first-class makers, ineladi 


second - haiid, 
WATERs’, at lower prices for Cash or Install- 
ments, or ta let until paid for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAN SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (inchudiug 
their NEW SOUVENIR and BOUDOIR) are 
the BEST MADE, 7-Octavo Pianos $150; 7 1-3 
do $160, not used a year. “2’’-Stop Organs $50: 
4 Stops $58; 7 Stops $68; 8 Stups $75: 10 Stops 
$88; 12 Stops $100 cach, not used a year, in per- 
fect order, and warranted. LOCAL and TRAV- 
ELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
tugues Mailed. A liberal discount to /eachers, 
Ministers. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price 

HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Deslers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, Mass., 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatts the i 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contaifis testimonials from the most dix 
ingui professors from all parts of the éowntry. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircutg & Sots have been appointed a 

arin, of Optieal, Acoustic, and Electrical A 
ers 


ilastra- 


ts by 

and Carl Zeiss, Jena, mnaket of Microscopes; and receive 

orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free c/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical illustrated, 

price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 


mention this journal.) 8 
MYER | Fig 


CHURCH.SCHOOL FIR = ALARM 
Fine toned, ]ow priced, fully Warraws 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING Co., 
664 to6u4 West Eighth 8t., Cincinmati, Ov 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and ofher Bells, are 

widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and of tone 
Catalogue free. 515 22 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Only machine 


Invention, and in the gvordd 
peodacing Antomatie 
Marvelous 

te. Indicator. 


of every machine. 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
or. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


$50 $20 ees, 


- = 
7 
q 
| 
j 
| 
all 36 : = 3 
mse . . | > alll 
USE ner USE MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANS 
q eves Best Known. EstaB LISHED, 1824. 
Ww. “wear ary other raser. 
pose in in the ordinary wooden biock, 
tallic disc. and “fange; mating VESTER BROOK'S 
cheap, and entirely from the dust of the a 
80 annoying in the school-room. EN 
= | Mest’ Densi 
| Populay PENS in USE, 
POTTERY, | | 
i netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, 
The scarcity of the originals led en tha Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
if the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
| | 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


. 


Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. JUNE ATLANTIC, 
JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston.| LJ ENRY HOYT, OHN WILEY & SONS, 


TIN PROSE h E Idiom ; Rules and 
Latin By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 7; cts. 
Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


Noe. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools oupiet with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from $1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perouner and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N, E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


mt 23 Franklin Street. 12 


UTHORS?’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 


To be issued April 16: NEW YORK. 
WOMEN’S SECR + or, How to be Beautiful. By 


Louise Ninth Cloth ex., 
ink, gold, and Phot 12mo, ; Pa 25c. 
REV: GREEN WiLLINGWOOD: or, Lite A 


the Clergy. By Rev. Robert Fisher. 12mo, 266 full 
gilt, beveled edges, 1.25. (April arst.) 
dn Press—First Announcements) : 
IS GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 
Watson (of Boston). r2mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436 pp. 


[_ocKwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publi 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
What is Art? S. G. W. Benjamin. 


Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
ically. Walter Smith. 


$ «75 


The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . ‘ 3-50 

The Harvard Book-Rack, . 1.00 
For every Teacher's table. 


The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 

For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 

tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. e, author of ** Golden Lives,” ete. 1 vol. 
cloth, $1, 50. 

Beginning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. An- 
drews. From the i4th English edition. Revised. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Wise books of incentive Tina judiciously written, 


W™: H. BONER & CO., Azgts., 


1102 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER, 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who Aave used 
it) te all students of Vocal M desiring to become good 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Church History Stories, Six volumes now ready. 
Glaucia: a Story ef Athens in the First Century. 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus: a Tale of the World in the Church. 
Ayesha: a Tale of the Times of Mohammed. 
Leofwine the Saxon: a Story of Hopes and Struggles. 
Elfreda : a Sequel to Leofwine. 

Price per volume, $1; 50. 

(In Press :) Conrad: a Story of the Times of Wicliff. 


music readers,—also to the ue as being emi ly 
calculated for the use of Se, » Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


NDERGABTEN MATERIAL 
LILTON BRADLEY & 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. J. Wuirs, A.M. 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fiaw Author of “‘ The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” F edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 


“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the 
Constitution.” 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAPFELPINGER, 
u 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish 
SCOTT’S MANUAL OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A MANUAL of HISTORY of UNITED STATES, 
with tne Constitution and Declaration of Independence ; 
with Questions and Maps. By Prof. Davin B. Scort, 
College of the City of New York. 16mo. Price 55 cts. 


This Manual, prepared by Prof. Scott when Principal of 
one of the leading grammar schools in New York, is used as 
a text-book by the Board of Education. 

It is admirably adapted for primary classes, 


Liberal terms for introduction. 118 
P. DUTTON & CO., 
. 713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
For the Use of Children, 
ADAPTED FROM THE Frencu BY Emma MARSHALL. 
12mo, 364 pp., with 26 Illus., $1.50. 
(@™ This book su; a long-felt want in Schools, and 
Specimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary + $ Lectares $1.00. Key $2.00 
mmon School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


theory and practical character of the Federa)- 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Plea for Art in the House. By W. J. Loftie. $1.00 
House Decoration. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 1.00 
Martineau’s History of Eng. 4 12mo, 4.00 
Dickens’ Complete Works. 14 vols., cloth. 14 00 
Thompson's Social Sci. and Nat. Economy. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and College Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete og of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, Sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars 


& 
Ze 
For 


[ JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St.. New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 

History, and Grammars. 
Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


ttner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Waelshach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics....---+ «+++ 800 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...-.-------.- 1.75 


lass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s ualitative Analyeis..... 1.60 
McCulloch's Mec ical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 

W Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHooL anp COLLEGE Text-Booxs 

Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
Greek Testaments. 


The Greek New Testament. 

Edited, from Ancient Authorities, by S. P. Tre- 

The Print Critical Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament. 


(Very thin, for Pocket.) 8mo.........-..eeee00 1.38 
The Narrow Greek New Testament, Critical. 

The Potymicrion Greek New Testament. 


1.50 
The Pocket Critical Greek and English New 
Testament. :8mo, * bd., in parallel columns... 2.50 
The New Testament, Greek and English. 
In parallel columns. Small % bd............ 3-75 


Imported & published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
120 tf 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor, Lend. Daily Telegraph. Uh. cloth. 1.75 
and its K red Diseases. By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ote} Cl, 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


‘THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Pri Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled es, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample for a 3c. stamp, 
Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
mil 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


| TODHUNTER, 
Natural Philosophy 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


With numerous examples. Part I.: THe Proparties or 
Soiip AND Fivuip Bopigs. 16mo, 398 pp. $1.50. 


Extract from a Letter from JOHN W. LANGLEY, Esq,, 
Prof. of Nateral Philosophy in Univ. of Michigan. 

“*I think this little book is thoroughly adapted for use in 
Grammar Schools and others of a similar grade, and it wil) 
undoubtedly tend to hasten the day when elementary science 
shall be as universally taught as are now the three R’s,”’ 


From CHARLES R. CROSS, - . Professor of Physics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“It would furnish a good basis of sound knowledge for 
some to build upon, instead of being obliged to cause our stu- 
dents to unlearn much which they suppose to be facts. 


®,° A complete Catalogue of Educational Publications, or 
a separate catalogue of Mr. ‘Tovnunter’s Works, sent to 
any address on application. 
*,* A liberal discount allowed for introduction. Corres- 
pondence invited. Address 
MACMILLAN & CO, 


22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


UNABRIDGED! 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN A PAMILY. 
: h 
this country or Great Britain. 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The sale is B@ times as great as the sale.of any other 
large Dictionary. 
ore have been placed in the pub- 
lic schools of t pit tates, 
Recommended by 28 State Superintendents of Schools. 
Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, 
Smart, Horace Mann, Presidents Woolsey, Wayland, Hop- 
kins, Nott, Walker, Anderson, (more than fifty College 


Presidents in all), and the best American and European 
a Indi nsable to every student of the English language.”’ 
—M. 2. Waite, Chief-Fustice of United States. 


The Highest Aathontly de Great Britain as well as in the 
nited States. 
“The best practical English Dictionary ex- 
tant.” —London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 


— ALSO — 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
600 ENGRAVINGS. 1040 Pages Octavo. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield. Mass. 


Webster's “Abridgments. 


Webster’s Prim’y School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
oe Common School ** 274 
High School pt 297 
of Academic 344 
Counting House ‘* with numerous illus- 
trations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


CRUDE AND CURIOUS INVENTIONS. Mr, 
Knight's second paper, with 30 illustrations, 

THE FIRST FAN, an inimitable Society poem, by Dr, 
Holmes. 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN'’S picture of “ South Caro. 
lina Society.” 

BEFORE THE GRADERS. A Colorado sketch, 
by H. H. 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. By G. P. Lathrop. 
POEMS by Bayard Taylor, R. H. Stoddard, and Marian 
Douglas. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, more bright and 
lively than ever. 

A DREAM. Song by W. W. Story. Musicby F. Boott. 
REVIEWS of all the best new books, etc., etc. 


A capital number. 


TERMS: 35 cemts a number; $4 a year; with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 

H. O. HOUGHTON AND CO., BOSTON; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


1 vol., 8vo, Double Columns, 96 Pages. 
Price Twenty-five Cents. 


Tue Porputar Science Montuty was established as a 
means of giving better expression in this country to two im- 
portant tendencies of the present age: first, the greatly-in- 
creased activity of scientific inquiry, and the enlargement of 
the sphere of scientific thought; and, second, the growing 
habit of the leading minds of all couutries to contribute their 
choicest intellectual work for periodical publication. 

These tendencies have strengthened, year by year, in so 
marked a degree, that the limits of the Montuty have 
proved wholly inadequate to secure the object for which it 
was started. So many excellent things were constantly 
slipping by us for want of space,—so many sterling articles 
by the ablest men in England, France, and Germany, 
which our readers would prize, and have often called for,— 
that we see no way of making our work effectual, and meet~ 
ing the new demands, but by printing supplements to our 
regular issues, the first of which is herewith submitted. 

We shall issue twelve supplemeuts annually of the present 
form and size, price 25 cents each, or, by subscription, $3 oo 
a year, post-paid. Subscribers to THs Porutar Science 

MonTucy will get the two publications by remitting $7.00 a 
year. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER 1, 


I. THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA, 
By Go_pwin Situ. 
Il. “CRAM.” By Prof. W. Stantey Jevons. 
Ill. THE RADIOMETER AND-ITS LESSONS. By 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
1V. ON STIMULANTS. By J. Burnsy Yao, M.D, 
Vv. AMODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” Sir James Fitz- 
james Staerpuen, Lord Setsorne, Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, Mr. Freperic Harrison, the 
Dean or St. Paut’s, the Duke or ArcGytt, 
Professor Ctirrorp. Subject: “The INFLU- 
ENCE UPON MORALITY ora DECLINE 
IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF.” 
VI. LIEBIG’S SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS, 
By Prof. Max von Perrenxorrer. 
VII. ONE PERCENT. By Prof. Bonamy Price. 
VIII. GIOTTO’S GOSPEL OF LABOR. By Sipney 
Co.vin. 


Supplement No, 1 will be sent to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of ag cents, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


20a - 549 & 561 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Most Marked Im vement made in 
tendents will be found in the 


JUNE 


Number of The National Sunday-School Teach 
A copy sent free on application to ADAMS, BLACKM 
& LYON PUB. CO., Cuicaco. 120 t 


Cyclopedia of Educatior. 


A Comprehensive Record of its 


History, Progress, and Present Condition, 


Together with 
Biographical Sketches of Distinguished Educators. 
Edited by 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., end Prof. ALEX. J. SOHEM, 
With Contributions from the most eminent writers upon 
Educational Questions. 

‘One Lage Volume. Sold by Sub- 
scription only. ‘ 

Correspondence solicited, and specimen pages sent on 


to 
M. TAYLOR & ©O., Gen. Agis., 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


0., New York. 


18 tf 493 Washington Street, FOSTON. 


— 
| 
| | 
( 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- ‘q 
Guide, plates, in the English language. 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
P. PUTNAM’ 
APPLETON & CO., LARK & MAYNARD, New York. | FJARPER & BROTHERS, |(> P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a cemplete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works : 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans'’s New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History. and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell s Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Hawisy Street, BOSTON. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 


New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric, 
Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c, &c 


New-England Agents: {¢ E. WHITTEMORE, 
H. C. WHITE, 


Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 

Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, T. BAILEY, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rsczivep rus 
or Merit at THE VigNNA ExposiTIOn OF 1873. 

i prize to books. Ve 
other Geographies, except Von Steinw received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 

Catalogues . Liberal terms for introduction, and 

in exchange for old Books in use. 

JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 

W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattie-St., BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, 
Will publish in May, a 
New Graded Test- er. Alsoan 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arithmetic, 


to sommoers any mathematical series. For information, 
address the Publishers. 


Gin & HEATH, Boston. 
Wh 


itney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 

Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books). 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 

Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 

Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 

Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 

Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, RL 


VAN ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WELSON, HINKLE & CoO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Series 


A Complete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Popular Series. 
A Cheup Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. 
spread popularity of these books, their Jong-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGoffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Languagé Lessons, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Wenable’s U. S. History, 
Thalheimer’s History of 
Thalheimer’s Ancient, and Medizval and 
Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Schuyler’s Logic, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


Series are more extensively used in public and 
The wide- 


Ilarvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s Schoo] Geometry, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Doffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Kid’s Elocution, 
Kid’s Rhetorical Reader, 
White’s School Registers, 
Etc. Etc. Ete 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, N. E. 


UR For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRACC & Co., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer, 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


The aggregate population of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s system of Language Training is now in successful 
use, is MORE THAN SIX MILLIONS. 

In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harfer’s Lan- 
guage Series, include considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These books have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text-books. 


For terms, address A. OC. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 22 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's Historical Course. 
Vol. 1. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed, with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps, $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
DeQuincey, 


Standard Ed:tions of Dickens, Scott, 
Macaulay, Bacon, aud Carlyle. 

Knieht’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue 117 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton's Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; & 
For New-Enugiand States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dorssar, Tufts College. 


Putnam's Series of Atiases (14 vols.): 75c. to 
The Series (30 vols. ready), 750. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 1.50. 
Putnam’s World's Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, 81.25. 

Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
[_, PRANG & ©O., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror: Wavrer general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. ss 


& COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books ) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies, 

Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel's French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ee ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Viz : 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION, 


Specimen Copies, $1 00. 


Address 
GILMAN TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
117 23 HAWLEY ST,, BOSTON. 


With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cleth. $1.50. 
one, nee, or who is the 
ppy possessor of a Porte Lumi tern, or 
other Apparatus, wil! find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
yee iow k has already appeared in the V. & 
portion of the wor a In -&. 

Journal of Education. 

*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 

paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’a Tracing Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books, 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson's Latin Course. 
Rolfe & Gilets Course of Physice. 

et’s Camb 
w Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 437% 


Agt., 3 School St., Boston. 


53 John 
Gen'l New-England nd Agent, K EW YOR 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Id t, Boston. 104 22 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
y George S. Hiilard.and L. J. Campbeli 
The Analytical Readers, 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicker’s Arithmetics. 
y Malcolm MacVicker. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
L. J. Campbell 
Seavy’s Goodrich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Record. « 
By J. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music) 
By E. C. Phe'ps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
For full list of publications and particulars address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., New York, 
Or, WILLIAM WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, Boston. 


HOMPSON, BROWN. & CO., 
“BOSTON, MASS. 
We shall publish on May 1 a New Edition of 


CUSHING'S IANUAL 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Revised by Hon. Epwarp L. Cusuinc of New Hampshire. 
Printed from new electrotype plates and improved in style of 
manufacture. 

“ The most authoritative expounder of Amer- 
ican parliamentary law.”—Chariles Sumner. 

“ Cusninc’s Manvav” is the authoritative guide in Par- 
liamentary rules and practice all over the Union: ir its new 
aa improved form it is still more confidently commended to 

vor. 

Price. 75 éents. Sent by mail on receipt of price, when 

ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors t) BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street. BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spei-rs 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill's es; Eliot’s History of UD. 8.3 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


